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TVit  WM.-poYtatA^t  of'^tlu^  a  Typo 

We  are  all  on  different  pages.  Each  of  us  is  a  different 
arrangement  of  letters,  concluding  in  our  own  meaning.  We  all  only 
have  one  meaning,  there  may  be  others  of  us,  but  they  stand  for 
something  else  in  their  world.  In  their  sentence  they  mean  something 
else.  We  share  our  page  with  others,  creating  comfortable  and  familiar 
sentences.  You  are  the  cover;  some  are  destined  to  wrap  the  back.  We 
only  know  our  own  page;  we  have  no  control  of  our  placement.  All 
the  pages  make  up  a  whole,  a  magazine.  Rarely  does  your  word  get  to 
travel,  and  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  used  on  several  pages  in  your 
single  original  definition,  you  are  lost.  When  you  are  a  comic  four- 
letter  word  and  by  luck  get  printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  you  are 
suddenly  teleported  into  a  world  of  six  to  fifteen  letter  words,  no 
longer  knowing  your  place.  You  are  out  of  your  context,  you  have  no 
synonyms,  everyone  seems  to  be  an  antonym,  and  you  no  longer  speak 
their  language.  You  no  longer  understand  their  meaning  or  their 
common  goal.  You  are  'duck'  surrounded  by  'investment,' 
'embezzlement,'  and  'businessmen.'  You  are  no  longer  important;  you 
are  the  strange,  the  unknown,  the  typo.  It's  a  good  feeling  though;  it's 
a  growing  experience;  you  learn  new  letters,  their  arrangement  and 
their  meaning,  and  when  you  go  back  to  your  page,  you  are  smarter, 
more  aware,  and  more  thankful  for  your  placement. 


I  Ve  KktowiA/  Yo^  Fro}M.  "before 

— C-havlotte  spelt/M.«iA. 

I've  known  you  from  before 

You  were  on  a  corner  in  Stockholm 
you  asked  me  for  change 
hand  extended  as  you  sat 
begging  or  meditating 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which 

now  you're  helping  me 

with  my  car  door  in  Accra 

and  I  know  I've  seen  you  before 

yesterday  leaning  on  a  post  marked  Angel  Station 

you  asked  for  the  nearest  phone  booth 

feet  crammed  into  heels,  your  skirt  was  too  short 

Here  in  Accra  you're  in  a  Star  tee-shirt 
I  know  I've  seen  you 

in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
Santa  Monica  or  Seattle 
huddled  near  some  shrubbery 
eyes  that  penetrate  always 
ask  the  same  question: 

there  is  something  more,  right? 

We  search  the  passing  faces 

get  caught  on  strangers' 

Jaw  lines 

hunting  to  discover 

if  this  could  be  it 


— s>araV\  Aia/SAia^I 

It  was  a  hot  day — probably  the  hottest  day  of  the  year,  or  two 
years.  The  sun  was  at  its  zenith.  The  gears  inside  my  solar-powered 
radio  were  spinning  and  Tchaikovsky's  "Pas  d' Action"  waltzed  out 
the  speakers  and  caressed  the  wings  of  the  butterflies  in  the  bush  that 
adorned  our  lawn.  The  statuesque  fountain  in  the  middle  of  our  lawn 
spouted  a  trickle  of  water  over  the  petunias  that  surrounded  it.  The 
white  picket  fence  enclosed  the  essence  of  that  summer  day.  Vines 
strangled  the  wooden  posts  and  elegant  morning  glories  opened  their 
seductive  mouths  to  swallow  the  afternoon  sun.  Not  one  cloud  hid  the 
sky  and  I  glanced  up  towards  it  and  mused  to  myself  that  the 
presence  of  clouds  actually  serve  as  ornaments  to  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  the  sky.  The  screen  door  opened  and  then  slammed.  Two 
small  children,  my  niece  and  nephew,  ran  about  the  lawn  in  cotton- 
brained  fervor— their  bare  feet  swift  against  the  lush  grass.  They 
chased  one  another,  kicking  random  balls  and  were  wary  to  not  step 
on  any  bees.  Their  lips  curved  into  menacing  smiles  as  they  taunted 
the  cement  with  their  soft  feet.  Their  skin  was  smooth  and  golden; 
their  shoulder  blades  like  shifting  dunes  in  a  placid  desert.  I  stared  at 
the  water  that  trailed  down  the  sides  of  my  glass  of  lemonade — which 
formed  a  cool  pool  at  the  base  of  the  cup.  I  sat  comfortably  in  a  chair 
and  read  The  Great  Gatsby.  Or  was  it  Death  Be  Not  Proud?  Yes,  it  was 
Death  Be  Not  Proud,  for  Johrmy  Gunther  Jr.  was  sitting  in  the  chair 
next  to  me  and  discussing  his  reply  from  Einstein.  I  consoled  him  and 
deftly  explained  to  Johnny  that  Einstein  just  wasn't  omniscient 
enough  to  appreciate  his  superb  intellect.  Johnny  nodded  at  this  and  I 
was  able  to  see  the  sun  reflect  in  his  eyes.  Or  perhaps  that  glint  of  Hght 
was  always  there. 

I  placed  my  foot  upon  his  knee  and  we  spoke  of  the 
unfathomable  speed  of  the  Earth,  the  different  smells  of  rain  (he 
suggested  that  there  were  four,  and  not  my  suggested  two,  and  I  must 
admit  that  despite  his  brain  tumor,  he  was  still  much  more  perceptive 
than  myself).  We  then  discussed  the  positive  ridiculousness  of 
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childhood  and  adolescence,  both  forgetting  that  we  were  only 
seventeen  and  both  unaware  that  this  was  all  he  will  ever  know — and 
nothing  more.  The  children  persisted  in  their  running.  They  weren't 
even  children  anymore,  but  swirls  of  rushing  wind  and  color  that 
hovered  behind  the  image  of  Johnny  as  he  laughed  at  an  internal 
thought. 

"Math  is  hard,"  he  said. 

"And  what  is  harder  than  math?"  I  asked  him  imploringly. 

"Diamonds." 

I  mentioned  how  delicious  the  weather  was  and  he  agreed 
with  an  honest  smile  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  tilted  his  tortured 
head — his  beautiful  and  scarred  brain,  back,  letting  the  miraculous 
sun  hit  his  face. 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  haven't  finished  the  book,  but  I  had 
a  feeling  hat  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  lookedat  his  feet  to 
avoid  looking  at  his  bandaged  head.  I  straightened  my  posture, 
hoping  that  in  his  apathetic  bliss,  he'd  notice  my  serious  gesture  and 
tone.  Behind  Johnny,  my  dog  was  stretched  out  in  the  sun  on  the  hot 
pavement.  Johnny  predicted  a  thunderstorm  only  because  he  knew 
that  I  loved  them.  I  belittled  his  forecast  and  reminded  him  that  there 
was  not  a  single  could  in  the  sky-that  it  could  have  possibly  been  the 
most  beautiful  day  man  would  ever  be  aw^are  of. 

"I  can  feel  it,"  he  said,  "and  it  isn't  until  you  can  feel  it  in  your 
bones  that  you  know  some  unstoppable  force  is  going  to  come  to  life, 
like  Lazarus,  and  bombard  you  with  it's  mysteriousness." 

"I  don't  think  that  you're  forecasting  a  storm,  exactly,"  I 
mentioned,  deliberately  trying  not  to  let  him  see  the  remorse  in  my 
glare.  I  hid  behind  a  sip  of  lemonade  that  went  down  my  throat  like  a 
lethargic,  elephantine  slug.  All  the  tears  I  hid  from  Johnny  turned  into 
a  puddle  inside  my  head,  giving  me  a  headache.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  water  from  the  cup's  exterior  trickled  upon  my  legs.  I  hate 
it  when  that  happens. 

Johnny  relaxed  his  entire  body;  something  he  didn't  usually 
do.  I  pursued  the  rest  of  the  book  and  bit  my  tongue  to  cease  my 
quivering  lips  of  melancholia.  The  children  were  endlessly  laughing 
and  running  around  and  around  and  back  and  forth  like  mad 
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carousels.  I  kept  reading,  squinting  at  the  fluorescent  pages  that 
reflected  the  sun's  brilhance.  The  book  was  almost  finished  and  only  a 
few  pages  remained  hostage  underneath  my  thumb.  My  heart-it  was 
pounding  furiously  and  my  breathing  was  heavy.  I  knew.it.  I  just 
knew  it.  Not  only  did  I  know  it,  I  dreaded  it.  A  cold  rush  swept  over 
my  chest.  In  my  peripheral  vision,  Johnny  shifted  uncomfortably  in 
his  seat.  A  cloud  from  out  of  nowhere  covered  the  sun,  suffocating  its 
rays  of  light.  The  music  from  my  radio  faded  with  the  light  and  my 
dog  rolled  her  quiescent  body  over  into  the  shadows  of  the  porch.  I  bit 
my  lip  in  anxiety  and  peered  into  the  sunken  eyes  of  Johnny,  as  I 
trembled  at  the  light  fading  in  his  eyes  and  the  bittersweet  smell  of 
rain.  He  laughed  and  smiled  at  me-we  laughed  together  like  mad 
children. 

"Told  you  so!"  he  taunted  and  as  he  grinned  at  me,  he  looked 
past  me.  I  turned  around,  and  there  was  my  nephew,  Aaron.  His 
cheeks  were  so  flushed  that  they  made  the  roses  blush  in 
embarrassment.  The  clouds  cast  a  forlorn  shadow  across  his  youthful 
face  as  tiny  globes  of  sweat  meanered  down  his  seething  cheeks. 

"You  know,  Johnny,"  I  said,  while  gazing  at  the  face  of  the 
vulnerable  child-the  block  of  wood  begging  to  be  carved  into 
whatever  life  wanted  him  to  be.  I  took  Aaron's  face  into  my  hands. 
"This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  seen,"  I  said  as  I 
turned  to  Johnny. 

Of  all  that  I  do  know,  I  should  have  known  this.  I  should  not 
have  been  shocked.  As  a  sane,  normal  teenage  girl,  I  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  noticing  the  vacant  seat  across  from  me.  Thunder 
echoed  through  the  valley. 

"Who  are  you  talking  to?  Who  is  Johnny?"  asked  Aaron.  My 
heart  ached  in  grief  and  yearning.  The  morning  glories  tucked 
themselves  away  into  a  mourning  sleep.  The  lush  grass  wilted 
beneath  the  steps  of  the  children  as  they  sluggishly  walked  into  the 
house,  beckoning  me  to  go  inside  because  a  storm  was  approaching. 
For  all  I  knew,  the  storm  had  already  come  and  gone. 
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To  Touch  tht  3tey 

"Look  at  me,  mommy!  Watch  me!"  the  brown-haired  pixie 
shouted  as  she  pumped  her  legs  vigorously  back  and  forth, 
propelling  her  body  through  space,  swinging  higher  and  higher  with 
each  thrust.  I  grinned  with  pride  as  I  walked  across  the  grass  towards 
the  blue  and  white  swing  set.  The  afternoon  sun  had  warmed  the  fall 
air,  but  cool  breezes  now  wrapped  themselves  around  us  in  the  fading 
light,  warning  of  the  cold  night  to  come.  "Good  job,  sweetie!  I  see 
you!"  I  replied  as  she  looked  up  from  her  efforts,  smiling,  her  brow 
furrowed  from  the  strain  to  gain  the  sky.  Her  short  hair  was  whipped 
back  and  forth  briskly,  a  brown  blur  of  tendrils  at  the  mercy  of  the  tiny 
oars  that  were  rowing  her  body  through  the  air  as  if  to  escape  some 
distant  storm.  I  recalled  my  efforts  earlier  in  the  year  -  was  it  already 
six  months  ago?  -  when  I  had  painstakingly  tried  to  explain  the 
mechanics  of  swinging  to  her.  "Legs  out  when  you  go  up,  back  when 
you're  coming  down,"  I  repeated  in  broken-record  style,  certain  that 
through  my  repitious  dialogue  somehow,  someday  the  freedom  of 
swinging  would  be  unlocked  and  she  too  would  possess  its  magic. 
Although  my  memories  of  swinging  involved  moments  of  solitude 
and  loneliness,  the  feeling  of  freedom  from  earthly  bounds  that  had 
accompanied  it  compelled  me  to  share  this  wonder  with  my  little  girl. 
Now,  just  a  few  months  into  preschool,  she  had  discovered  the  art  on 
her  own.  She  would  swing  herself  breathless  even  when  it  was 
freezing  cold  and  defy  all  talk  of  safety  by  insisting  on  swinging  even 
higher  until  my  heart  began  to  race,  certain  she  was  going  to  fall. 

My  mind  drifted  back  to  when  I  had  discovered  the  freedom 
of  swinging  in  all  of  its  glorious  solitude.  When  I  was  in  elementary 
school,  I  had  to  wait  for  a  transfer  bus  that  came  long  after  all  of  the 
other  children  had  filed  off  to  their  destinations.  I  was  left  alone  on 
the  playground  to  wait  for  the  later  bus  filled  with  older  and  much 
more  frightening  high  school  students.  To  pass  the  time  and  escape 
my  childish  worries  I  would  swing,  trying  to  fly  as  high  as  I  could 
into  the  bright  blue  sky,  my  scuffed  sneakers  a  blur  as  I  traced  my 
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name  in  the  azure  depths  or  bounced  them  off  of  the  popcorn  clouds. 
Sometimes  I  could  swing  so  fast  it  felt  as  though  if  I  should  let  go,  I 
would  keep  on  flying.  I  imagined  sweeping  over  the  landscape  and 
buildings,  soaring  through  the  puffy  clouds  to  land  back  on  the 
ground.  The  bus  of  older  children  would  have  arrived  by  this  time, 
and  my  newfound  talent  would  naturally  amaze  them  all.  Then  other 
days,  I  simply  floated  slowly,  barely  moving  my  legs,  drifting  back 
and  forth  in  a  soothing,  rocking  motion.  My  feet  dangled  over  the 
ground  as  the  gentle  swinging  melted  away  the  agitation  of  constant 
worrying  and  sometimes  threatened  to  lull  me  to  sleep. 

I  snapped  back  to  the  present,  responding  to  another  "Look, 
mommy,  look!"  I  acknowledged  her  accomplishment  with  a  smile  of 
praise,  watching  her  golden  brown  eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  A  few 
weeks  back,  I  had  taken  her  to  the  playground  to  swing  and  play.  I 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  the  flexible  plastic  swings  still  fit  my 
now  adult  and  much  more  rounded  figure.  Pushing  off  from  the 
mulched  play  yard,  I  tried  to  recapture  that  feeling  of  weightlessness 
for  myself,  the  joy  I  remembered  from  soaring  through  brilliant  blue 
skies.  Instead  of  the  sensations  of  flight  and  freedom,  I  wound  up 
with  a  queasy  stomach  and  pounding  head.  Now  as  I  watched  her,  I 
yearned  once  again  for  those  brief  moments  of  flying.  I  felt  chained  to 
the  earth  by  my  adult  fears,  "don't  swing  too  fast,"  and  now  my  body, 
with  its  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  motion,  seemed  to  be 
echoing  those  warnings.  Maybe  one  day  I  would  throw  aside  all 
caution  and  reach  back  for  those  moments,  grasping  for  a  brief  instant 
the  freedom  of  youth  and  that  sensation  of  flying.  Perhaps  through 
some  bold  and  wild  actions  like  bungee-jumping  or  skydiving.  For 
now,  I  am  content  to  watch  the  joy  on  my  daughter's  face  as  she 
hurtles  through  the  dusk,  passing  from  fading  sunlight  to  cobalt 
night. 


.H^ 


Lovu(ov\,  But 


Heather  ^owtfA, 
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TVie  ot\^tr  of  the  iLv\i\/tr^t,  fl  very  LoiA^Ly 

'pi'^C'C  --}ulla  ^eyer 

To  have  traveled  so  far  is  no  lament, 

(few  could  recall  a  place  more  compelling). 

Screaming  in  tongues,  no,  though  might  have  well  been. 

Spoke  to  pagans  as  though  they  were  knowing. 

"Enlightenment  won  through  the  toil  of  hands!" 

Such  sacred  words  met  with  empty  glass  eyes. 

He  called  after  Time,  "Preserve  us  our  sands!" 

No  one  was  reached,  heels  turning,  lungs  poured  sighs. 

Sinking  down  deeply  to  sleep  away  dreams, 

saying  a  prayer,  the  Lord  his  soul  to  keep. 

Mosquitoes  draw  life  from  flesh  of  his  arms, 

he  lets  them  drink,  they  have  sown  what  they  reap. 

Dues  of  duty,  all  tomorrows  commit, 

to  the  One  who  keeps  his  soul,  his  pulpit. 
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My  Mcroy 

My  name  is  Death 

And  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words 

About  the  deceased 

And  those  who  mourn 

First,  let  it  be  known 

My  time  is  not  like  yours 

I  have  no  hours 

No  minutes  — 

To  watch 

or  count  down 

I  only  come 

when  I'm  called 

Or  sent  for 

[ 
I  come  when  hope 
Is  an  aching  void 
And  prayer 
Has  lost  its  thought 

When  cracked  voices 

Call 

Beg 

For  me  to  come 

I  don't  resist 

I  don't  refuse  ..  - 

I  hold  the  hands 

No  one  else 

Could  bear  to  touch 

And  smooth  foreheads 

Like  water  smooths  rocks 
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Sometimes 

I'm  the  only  visitor 

They've  had  in  years 

Maybe  that's  why 

You  grieve  so  vaHantly 

And  blame  me  for  what  you 

Hadn't  the  time  to  do 

I  wrap  my  arms 
Around  willing  bodies 
Brushing  and  smoothing  hair 
With  feathery  fingers 
And  listening 
With  closed  eyes 
And  a  sympathetic  ear 
murmuring  my  assent 

I  gently  ease  the  crying 
With  peace  filled  lullabies 
And  tender  kisses 
Wrapping  cool  darkness 
Like  a  thick  blanket 
That  numbs 
Everything 

Still, 

you  scream 

"Damn  you!  How  could  you  be  so  cruel?' 
"Why  did  you  have  to  take  them  now?" 
I  won't  explain 
That  I 

did  not  bring  to  them 
the  wounds  or  pain 
I  only  brought  them 
-V  Dark  and  somnolent  silence 
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Nudt 


-kiemj  BucxtoiA, 
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Julianne  found  you.  Julianne  was  your  landlady.  She  came 
looking  for  you  early  Monday  morning  because  she  was  a 
businesswoman  who  liked  to  have  the  rent  check  in  her  hand  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  was  the  problem  with  New  York  -  every  man  for  himself. 
You  couldn't  trust  anyone.  You  were  trusted,  but  you  didn't  trust.  You 
lacked  faith  in  yourself,  in  God,  in  the  people  who  stood  behind  you  at 
the  ATM,  but  Monday  morning,  Julianne  didn't  know  that.  Julianne 
only  knew  your  rent  was  due,  and  your  car  was  in  the  lot,  and  she  had 
seen  you  arrive  home  last  night,  so  why  the  hell  weren't  you  answering 
the  damned  door? 

You  had  been  dead  approximately  eight  hours  then,  sprawled 
on  the  kitchen  rug,  still  clutching  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  the  hair  dryer 
in  the  other.  Your  dishwater  was  cold  by  then  and  as  you  sat  beside 
your  dead  body,  unsure  of  what  had  happened  or  was  happening, 
listening  to  Julianne  beating  at  your  door,  you  were  sorry  that  she,  and 
the  police,  and  your  family  would  see  the  place  so  dusty  and  shabby, 
with  a  sink  half-full  of  dirty  dishes.  You  wanted  to  crawl  back  in  to  that 
lifeless  body  and  reanimate  it  long  enough  to  get  the  Pledge  and  shine 
your  bookshelves;  to  run  fresh,  hot  water  and  finish  the  dishes;  to 
vacuum.  You  weren't  sorry  yet  that  you  were  dead,  but  you  were  angry 
at  yourself  for  leaving  your  life  so  messy,  for  thinking  that  death  was 
more  important  than  dust.  People  would  whisper.  Doesn't  she  own  a 
sponge?  How  hard  is  it  to  sweep?  They  would  talk  about  you  like  they 
knew  about  your  life,  like  they  had  any  idea  who  you  were,  like  they 
had  some  God-given  right  to  judge.  Your  mother  would  gasp  in  horror 
when  she  saw  the  bathroom. 

Juliarme  beat  on  the  door  for  a  good  fifteen  minutes  before  using 
her  key  to  enter.  You  looked  up  from  your  still  body  to  watch  her, 
stepping  in  as  if  she  owned  the  place,  and  you  supposed  she  did,  but 
you  thought  it  was  more  simply  because  it  was  her  way:  thirty-five, 
twice  divorced,  a  southerner  who  should  have  been  a  hairdresser,  not 
an  accountant,  because  she  knew  everyone's  gossip  and  could  save 
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anyone's  love  life.  She  was  a  tan,  stocky  woman,  5'8",  with  permed  fire 
engine  red  hair,  and  brown  eyes,  and  she  swung  her  hips  like  a  wrecking 
ball.  She  had  just  told  you  Friday  that  you  needed  to  get  out  more,  start 
dating.  You  were  too  young  to  waste  away  in  your  apartment  with  "all 
those  books."  You  still  weren't  sure  if  she  meant  the  ones  you  were 
reading  or  writing.  She  liked  you  though,  as  much  as  anyone  can  like  a 
passing  acquaintance  whose  check  never  bounced. 

She  opened  the  door  wide  and  bellowed  your  name  once  more, 
turning  in  a  small  arc  as  she  looked  around  your  haphazard  home.  She 
saw  you  almost  immediately,  saw  the  body,  that  is,  and  took  two  quick 
steps  toward  it.  There  is  something  about  death  that  is  recognizable 
from  a  distance,  something  that  makes  the  living  aware  that  hurrying 
has  ceased  to  be  necessary. 

You  imagine  there  must  have  been  an  odor,  but  you  had  gotten 
used  to  it.  Julianne's  hand  flew  to  her  mouth  and  she  gasped.  You 
gazed  back  the  body,  your  body.  No,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  but  at 
least  there  was  no  blood.  Blood  would  have  been  hell  to  clean  out  of  a 
carpet.  It  might  have  been  tolerable,  though.  You  could  see  her  staring 
at  the  scorched  blackness  where  the  electrical  currents  had  entered  and 
exited  your  body,  contrasting  awfully  against  a  paleness  w^hiter,  bluer 
than  seemed  humanly  possible.  The  walls  were  darker  than  that  skin. 
You  shuddered,  drew  your  phantom  knees  to  your  chest.  You  felt  a  chill 
colder  than  any  freezing  rain  you'd  ever  walked  home  through.  You 
were  frozen  from  the  inside  out,  and  all  you  could  think  about  was  that 
your  body  had  been  smoking  hours  earlier,  and  now  you  were  both 
Popsicles.  You  almost  giggled  at  the  thought.  Your  body  didn't  care,  it 
was  dead.  You  sat  beside  it,  shivering  and  dazed,  eight  hours  later, 
wanting  to  reach  out  and  touch  it,  to  see  which  was  the  colder. 

Julianne  did.  She  took  long,  controlled  steps  and  closed  the 
distance  between  her  beating  heart  and  your  electrified  corpse.  You 
stared.  Your  body  was  ruined  and  infected  with  death,  and  yet  she  knelt 
down  and  pulled  your  frizzy  brown  hair  away  from  your  face  and  neck 
and  rested  two  fingers  against  your  throat.  When  her  hand  came  away, 
she  gasped  and  struggled  for  breath,  and  you  wondered  momentarily  if 
death  was  contagious,  but  then  black,  mascara-dyed  tears  rolled  out  of 
her  eyes,  trickled  down  over  rouged  cheekbones,  and  dropped  onto  the 
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Hard  Rock  Cafe  tee  shirt  you  were  wearing.  You  didn't  feel  it.  You 
watched  Julianne,  how  her  shoulders  contracted  and  expanded,  how 
she  fought  for  air,  the  unfocused  stare  she  aimed  at  your  body  as  though 
she  were  trying  to  penetrate  through  that  pale  skin  to  be  certain  the 
blood  had  stopped  flowing.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  searching  for  some 
other,  less  physical  proof  of  death. 

Her  hand  briefly  touched  your  shoulder  and  you  began  crying, 
rocking  back  and  forth  in  your  astral  body.  You  stretched  out  your  own 
thin  fingers,  strove  to  take  her  hand  but  she  stood  violently,  suddenly 
even  more  out  of  reach,  and  marched  to  the  phone  mounted  by  the 
cabinets.  She  told  the  police  she  had  found  the  body  of  one  of  her  tenants 
just  now,  to  please  send  someone  out.  Then  she  sat  on  your  Goodwill 
couch  and  waited. 

There  was  something  about  her  in  the  way  she  sat  on  your  couch, 
upright  and  yet  sunken  at  the  same  time,  that  made  you  want  to  touch 
her,  to  draw  from  that  vault  of  strength  that  lay  hidden  under  her  careless 
demeanor.  You  thought  and  you  considered  and  you  took  another 
pitying  gaze  at  your  body  and  then  you  drew  yourself  up  and  went  to 
the  couch.  For  a  moment  you  simply  stood  before  her  and  watched  her, 
the  unrestrained  sobbing  and  the  convulsive  body,  and  when  you 
remembered  that  she  could  not  see  you,  could  not  reach  out  and  take 
comfort  from  your  presence,  you  sat  next  to  her,  far  enough  away  that 
you  did  not  touch,  but  close  enough  to  share  her  body  heat.  She  did  not 
turn  to  acknowledge  you,  the  sobbing  only  intensified. 

You  supposed  the  coroner  was  in  no  hurry,  aware  that  you  had 
already  expired.  He  did  this  for  a  living,  had  to  be  resigned  to  it,  knew 
you  weren't  going  anywhere.  Julianne  sat  on  your  stained  sofa  and 
cried,  and  two  hours  after  she  had  hung  up  the  receiver,  the  coroner 
strolled  through  your  door  with  a  badge  in  one  hand  and  a  can  of  Dr. 
Pepper  in  the  other.  You  have  never  liked  Dr.  Pepper.  You  did  not  like 
him  from  the  start.  As  surprised  as  you  were  that  Julianne  was  grieving 
for  the  tenant  whose  last  name  she  barely  knew,  you  believed  he  should 
have  attempted  to  comfort  her.  Instead  he  asked  her  question  after 
question.  When  had  you  come  home  last  night?  Did  she  hear  any  noises 
or  screams?  Was  there  a  power  surge  at  any  time?  Julianne  cried  so  this 
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hard  she  started  coughing  and  he  left  her  alone,  content  to  poke  and 
prod  at  your  body  and  officially  pronounce  you  dead  at  10:03  a.m., 
Monday,  July  18,  while  you  glared  at  him  from  Julianne's  shaking  side. 

When  the  other  officers  arrived,  they  were  just  as  useless.  More 
questions,  and  Julianne  cried  again.  You  left  her  then,  certain  you  weren't 
helping,  and  returned  to  sit  watchful  beside  your  body.  They  stowed  it 
in  one  of  those  infamous  body  bags  shown  constantly  on  NYPD  Blue 
and  The  X-Files,  and  carried  it  out.  You  wanted  to  follow  it,  even  though 
it  didn't  seem  important.  You  weren't  bound  to  it  anymore  -  you  didn't 
need  each  other.  But  you  felt  a  sort  of  obligation  to  it,  to  see  that  it  was 
taken  care  of.  You  did  not  trust  the  coroner.  You  had  seen  those  staged, 
metal  morgues  on  television,  roll-out  drawers  where  they  stored  corpses, 
card  catalogues  of  death,  where  would  they  would  place  a  naked,  singed 
body  and  leave  it  until  the  mortician  came  to  collect  it,  death's  repo 
man.  He  would  mar  your  clear  complexion  with  make-up,  powdery 
efforts  to  lessen  the  paleness,  and  dress  you  up  in  some  tacky  Sunday 
dress.  You  could  only  hope  your  sisters  would  draw  him  aside  at  the 
funeral  home  and  explain  to  him,  her  ragged  Wranglers  and  Red  Sox  shirt, 
and  leave  her  hair  up.  ;. 

You  could  worry  about  your  body  later,  if  you  did.  You  could 
trust  your  family  to  bury  it  in  a  nice  plot  in  a  little  city  cemetery.  So  you 
moved  and  sat  beside  Julianne  again  while  she  wept  on  the  couch.  It 
was  eleven  a.m.  before  she  moved,  retrieving  the  phone  again  and 
searching  out  your  address  book  from  the  over-filled  paper  recesses  of 
your  desk.  She  made  several  calls,  to  your  mother  and  father,  your  sisters, 
your  brother.  She  explained  that  the  police  had  already  collected  the 
body,  it  all  looked  like  a  horrible  accident,  and  told  them  when  she'd  be 
home  to  talk  to  them  and  let  them  into  your  apartment. 

She  never  looked  at  you,  you  know  she  couldn't  see  you,  but 
you  watched  her  intensely,  sat  in  your  armchair  while  she  looked  through 
your  notebooks  and  papers,  reading  your  stories,  giggling  occasionally 
and  then  crying  right  after.  She  was  shaking  again,  sobbing,  all  because 
of  you.  It  was  too  bad  that  she  had  found  the  body,  but  better  that  way. 
Julianne  was  tough.  She'd  been  through  abusive  marriages  and  family 
loss.  You  were  just  a  tenant  whose  body  she'd  found.  She  would  sur\'ive 


ordeal.   She  wasn't  upset  about  you,  only  the  body.   She  didn't  know 
you.  But  she  kept  reading  your  work  until  the  tears  stopped. 

Your  family  took  a  day  to  assemble  and  arrive,  and  you  spent 
the  in-between  time  shadowing  Julianne.  You  went  with  her  to  work, 
studied  her  to  ensure  she  wasn't  traumatized.  You  did  not  dwell  upon 
your  being  dead  until  you  reached  out  to  touch  Julianne  and  remembered 
why  she  was  distressed.  Your  body.  Only  then  did  you  consider  being 
dead,  how  less  than  twenty-four  hours  earlier  you  were  at  a  dinner 
having  another  book  proposal  rejected  as  you  chewed  on  undercooked 
chicken.  You  ceased  caring  about  the  state  of  your  apartment,  you 
couldn't  fix  it  then,  and  tried  to  remember  what  happened. 

An  accident,  Julianne  had  said,  but  you  did  not  believe  that. 
You  were  not  blow-drying  your  hair  while  you  washed  dishes,  not  even 
you  were  that  dense.  But  you  were  stupid  enough  to  dunk  the  hair 
dryer  in  your  murky  dishwater  and  let  electricity  run  its  course.  Mom 
had  always  warned  you  to  keep  the  blow-dryer  away  from  your 
bathwater,  she  never  said  anything  about  your  dishwater. 

And  yet  your  family  believed  it  was  an  accident.  You  suspect  it 
was  easier,  that  it  would  have  broken  them  to  believe  otherwise.  She 
was  always  in  a  hurry,  they  said,  trying  to  do  too  much  at  once.  They  thought 
you  were  so  busy  you  needed  to  scrub  forks  and  style  your  hair 
simultaneously.  They  were  reaching  out  so  far  on  that  limb  you  were 
surprised  the  tree  hadn't  torn  free  from  the  ground,  roots  and  all.  You 
expected  them  to  fall  straight  into  the  brush  below,  to  suddenly  blink 
and  see  the  whole  incident  for  what  it  was,  but  they  simply  kept 
repeating,  tragic,  horrible  accident. 

You  handled  yourself  well  when  they  first  came  through  the 
door.  Your  father,  of  course,  came  in  front  of  the  others  and  he  wore  that 
drooping,  resigned  expression  of  powerlessness.  Your  sisters  came  next 
and  they  were  weeping  quietly,  and  you  flinched  then,  but  held  yourself 
together.  Your  mother  came  in  last,  led  by  your  brother,  who  held  his 
arm  around  her  as  though  the  apartment  might  attack  her,  as  though  he 
could  protect  her  from  your  death,  and  it  was  then  that  you  faltered, 
and  your  reserve  failed,  and  you  dropped  to  the  floor  screaming  for 
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your  mother.  She  did  not  hear  you.  None  of  them  heard  you. 

They  cried  and  toured  your  apartment,  planned  your  funeral. 
Your  sisters  found  a  pair  of  black  slacks  and  a  green  button-down  blouse 
to  bury  you  in.  They  said  you  should  have  your  hair  up  because  the 
mortician  couldn't  do  much  with  it  after  the  damage  from  the  electricity. 
You  watched  them  and  knew  that  your  mother  didn't  scream  when  she 
saw  the  bathroom  scum  and  your  sisters  didn't  laugh  at  your  clothes. 
No  one  cleaned.  They  barely  moved  an  object  and  when  they  did,  you 
watched  them  as  they  strove  to  place  it  perfectly  back  within  its  dust 
ring.  They  tried  so  hard  not  to  disturb  the  skeleton  of  your  life,  the  clues 
they  could  gather  from  your  belongings;  handled  everything  as  though 
it  were  glass,  glass  fragments  of  your  life  that  must  be  preserved.  You 
wanted  to  dust  so  that  they  couldn't  replace  objects  back  to  their  exact 
spot,  so  that  your  family  could  see  how  little  any  of  that  mattered.  You 
wanted  to  mop,  and  clean  the  windows,  and  wipe  down  your  counters. 

All  you  could  do  was  stare,  so  for  a  long  time,  that's  all  you  did. 
You  looked  on  as  they  folded  your  clothes  and  cried,  followed  them 
when  they  went  from  room  to  room,  stood  by  your  mother  when  she 
picked  up  your  pillow  and  smelled  it  deeply.  When  your  father  began 
to  pack  your  notebooks  in  a  cardboard  box,  and  you  saw  the  care  he 
took  with  each  book  to  set  it  in  place  and  protect  the  corners,  the  look  on 
his  face  became  more  distinguishable  as  pain,  and  as  loss,  and  as  anger. 
He  knew,  and  in  that  moment  you  knew  they  all  knew,  and  they  were 
all  pretending  the  same  ridiculous  lie.  They  wanted  to  save  face,  whether 
their  own  or  yours  you  could  not  discern  from  this  quiet  packing  up  of 
your  existence,  but  you  smelled  that  bitter  odor  of  disappointment  over 
the  lingering  stench  of  your  absent  body. 

I'm  sorry,  you  said.  Or  did  you  only  think  it?  Did  you  have  a 
voice  or  did  it  matter  to  try  and  distinguish  between  whether  you  spoke 
it  or  only  thought  it  because  in  the  end,  the  result  was  the  same,  they 
weren't  listening.  Or  if  they  were  listening,  listening  out  of  some 
desperate  hope  to  find  some  trace  of  you  left  in  this  world  that  they 
could  cling  to,  they  sure  as  hell  never  heard  you.  And  so  no  one  clung 
to  you,  only  to  each  other.  They  mourned  you,  and  you  cried.  All  the 
way  to  the  cemetery,  you  cried. 


The  service  was  lovely.  You  recognized  distant  cousins  and  aunts, 
coworkers,  other  tenants,  old  college  friends,  Julianne.  So  many  people. 
Would  they  have  come  if  they  knew  what  your  family  knew  but  couldn't 
admit?  But  they  were  there,  in  black,  in  huddling,  sobbing  pairs,  and 
you  walked  among  them,  remembering  their  faces  and  etching  them 
into  your  mind.  Smelling  them,  memorizing  their  voices,  clutching  hold 
of  any  piece  of  these  people  that  you  could  and  adding  it  to  your  soul, 
making  yourself  whole  again  with  the  patches  you  took  from  others. 

Thankfully,  you  can  only  cry  for  so  long,  for  anyone,  even  for 
your  pathetic  self.  Your  aunt  started  whining  to  her  third  husband  that 
her  shoes  hurt.  Your  brother's  wife  complained  about  her  backaches 
and  how  she  wished  the  baby  would  come  already.  Your  own  father 
remarked  that  one  of  your  coworkers  at  the  office  dressed  like  a  two- 
dollar  hooker,  and  your  sisters  agreed.  When  you  laughed,  you  didn't 
recognize  the  effect  on  your  ethereal  self.  It  seemed  to  lighten  you,  to 
make  the  air  feel  warmer,  to  brighten  the  sunlight. 

When  the  casket  was  lowered,  you  saw  your  mother  toss  in  a 
handful  of  earth,  then  your  father,  your  brother  and  sisters  together. 
Juliarme  went  next,  then  other  relatives  and  people  you  were  sure  didn't 
know  your  name  before  the  minister  announced  it,  but  they  had  come. 
You  read  your  tombstone,  beloved  daughter,  sister,  and  friend.  She  is  dearly 
missed.  You  smiled.  The  grass  became  softer  under  your  feet.  You  began 
to  forget  those  illusions  you  once  had  that  you  were  all  alone,  night 
after  night,  struggling  to  make  rent,  trying  to  get  published.  You  forgot 
that  you  once  believed  you  had  no  one  because  they  were  all  here  now 
and  the  rest  was  over.  The  sun  warmed  your  back  as  you  took  them  all 
in  and  smiled  and  smiled  even  harder  at  the  feeling  that  overcame  you 
when  you  did. 

The  crowd  dispersed  slowly,  and  though  you  knew  your  parents 
must  leave  to  host  the  wake,  you  were  surprised  that  Julianne  lingered 
the  longest,  and  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  that  another  waited  for  her, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  cemetery,  ready  to  accompany  her. 

When  they  had  all  gone  and  you  noticed  the  two  officials 
returning,  you  waved  goodbye  to  Julianne's  disappearing  car,  and 
climbed  down  into  your  grave.    It  took  you  a  few  moments  to  get 


comfortable,  but  the  earth  around  you  was  warm  and  soft,  and  you  were 
aware  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  and  nearby  trees  reaching  down  to  you, 
reading  to  wrap  their  soft  tendrils  around  you.  The  first  shovelfulls  of 
earth  tickled  and  you  welcomed  the  giddy  and  bubbly  sensation  of 
laughter.  As  the  earth  filled  the  grave  it  blocked  out  the  noises  and  the 
smells,  the  residue  of  the  world,  and  finally  darkness  closed  around  you 
like  a  warm  cocoon. 
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I. 

Sky  dripping,  turning  my  hands 

Blue  from  missing  you. 

Crawling  through  a  lit  candle, 

Sliding  through  a  needle's  eye 

To  reach  you — 

Nothing  prepared  me  for  this! 

The  golden  explosion  of  sound 

When  you  sigh,  more  sacred 

Than  any  prayer  fallen  from  my  lips. 

Light  from  your  eyes  that  you  let  fall 

On  my  cream-and-apricot  flesh. 

The  smell  of  warm  masculine  beauty 

Emanating  from  your  skin — 

Tu  es  si  beau. 

II. 

Meeting  you  here,  between  gypsy 

Magic  and  dissipated  pain,  is  perfect — 

I  can  take  the  time  to  paint 

Your  image  inside  my  eyelids. 

Using  my  heartstrings 

To  brush  in  the  fine  details 

Of  your  freckled  flesh. 

Like  sunshine  wafting  through  tree 

Leaves,  dappling  the  moss 

On  the  forest  floor. 

Every  inch  of  you  kissed 

By  my  memory,  inhaled  by  my  dreams. 

Oxygen  for  my  reveries. 

They  thrive  on  you — 

You  are  the  perfect  color. 
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III. 

Existing  in  your  presence  melts  me. 
Stripping  away  false  ugliness. 
Only  the  truest  of  me  is  left 
To  bloom  under  your  smile, 
I  take  root  in  your  Irish  veins 
And  grow  Joy  from  the  cells 
In  your  bloodstream — 
Unraveling  myself  until  both  of  us 
Are  a  pile  of  tangled  lovers — 
Neither  one  beginning 
Neither  one  ending. 

IV. 

Somewhere,  a  butterfly  cries 

Your  name  in  ecstasy — 

I  can  hear  it  in  my  heaving 

Breast,  beating  its  wings,  franticly. 

Desperately,  begging  to  be  let  out 

Of  its  fleshy  cave — 

It  wishes  to  alight  on  your  cheek. 

To  whisper  poems  lyrical  in  your  ear. 

To  feel  the  pulse  in  your  neck 

Throb  against  its  closed  eyes. 

It  wishes  to  sing  to  you 

Aerosmith,  Mandy  Moore,  Bette  Midler, 

To  share  with  you  some 

Of  its  wing-dust  that  enables 

It  to  Fly. 

V. 

The  taste  of  bath  water 
On  your  skin  opens  my  eyes — 
Sky  dripping,  turning  my  hands 
I  Into  birds  whose  wings  brush 


T 


Against  your  face,  your  name 

Written  on  every  cell. 

Every  DNA  strand,  every  chromosome. 

And  suddenly 

The  spelling,  my  meaning  of  love 

Changes  from  four  letters 

To  seven. 

(Patrick) 


— Htidl  BeiA/SoiA, 

The  shadows  grow,  the  room  is  hushed. 
But  upon  the  sight  of  You,  my  dear 
There  enters  light  and  song. 

A  burning  lamp  in  the  window. 
'Tis  a  tune  of  sweetness.  Love, 
That  richly  fills  my  tongue. 

Come  hither  whispers  taunt  and  pull. 
Such  a  wanton  tease  are  you — so  cruel. 
The  aching  need  I  bear. 

My  trembling  hands  seek  out  your  curves. 
That  which  is  below  (your  mocha  skin...) 
Is  known  so  well  to  me. 

Such  gentle  crinkles  as  my  fingers 
(Keep  it  not  from  me!)  caress  your  clothes 
And  all  that  is  beneath. 

And  finally.  Love,  a  sweetened  kiss  from  You? 

Oh,  arduous  feeling.  Exquisite?  Yes! 
Tearing  rapture!  Pierced  tongue!  What  taste. 
My  very  soul  quivers. 

I  myself  have  seen  true  Life, 

And  it  is  a  vast  and  sumptuous  Chocolate  Bar! 
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Lately,  my  grandfather, 

has  begun  to  smell  slightly 

like  my  father  just  before  he  died. 

At  the  end,  sickness  turns  sweet, 

like  corn  shucked  deep  and  soaked 

in  a  Southern  kitchen  overnight, 

sacrine  permeating  in  turns  with 

butters  melted  madness. 

My  grandfather  eats  his  greens, 

his  cobbles  corn,  mixing  so  gently 

that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 

the  two  split,  parting  ways  at  dessert, 

or  whether  they  have  become 

codependent  upon  each  other, 

never  leaving  the  table. 

The  buttermilk  cornbread 

of  my  grandfather,  lately 

has  become  as  present  as  his  breath, 

the  give  and  take  of  each  breathe, 

slowly  cooked  inside  him, 

till  it  is  baked,  browned, 

and  set  out  to  cool. 


-B-rfliA^doiA.  A0iA/ew 


TV»cBe«utty  of  My  Father 

How  can  I  explain  to  you  the  beauty  of  my  father, 
without  telling  you  about  the  way  he  could  hold 
a  tomato  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  roll  it  over  itself 
in  the  humidity  of  high  July,  in  a  backyard  of  a  small 
town  in  the  South,  where  my  family  spent  the  length 
thus  far,  of  my  entire  life. 

How  can  I  tell  you  of  my  father's  best  features, 
without  describing  how  on  mid-day  Mondays 
he  could  be  found  sitting,  hands  pressed 
against  the  wooden  chair  in  his  room, 
round  thighs  slightly  exposed  from  gray 
shorts  he  never  would  get  rid  of. 

How  can  I  share  with  you  my  father's  mannerisms 
without  showing  you  how  on  those  few  nights 
every  year  he  would  stand,  still  somewhat 
skittish  by  the  front  door,  waiting  for  my  mother 
to  join  him,  take  his  cupped  hand  in  hers,  kissing 
our  foreheads  goodbye  for  the  night. 

How  can  I  make  my  father  come  alive, 
without  going  into  detail  about  how  he  would, 
even  on  the  driest  of  summer  days,  take  the  earth 
in  his  hands,  letting  it  sift  through  his  still  fragile 
fingers,  explaining  to  us  the  importance  of  soil, 
sun,  the  soul's  finest  workings. 

And  how  can  I  best  describe  my  father, 
without  telling  you  of  his  last  days,  body  swollen 
from  too  much  trying,  his  hands  held  tightly 
in  my  mother's,  protected,  and  the  way  he  took 
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his  last  breath,  air  sucked  into  a  body  that  could 
take  no  more,  and  so,  let  go  slowly. 


—^tv^vCi-ftr  T^.  siro'is. 

We  get  along,  the  five  of  us 

Now  in  our  late  teens  and  twenties 

Beautiful  and  ripe,  cousins. 

In  the  summer  we  are  with  each  other  the  most 

Happy  and  loving  life 

Because  we  understand  the  ingredients 

Behind  each  other's  bright  smiles  and  girlish  mystery. 

We  understand  the  family  ties 

And  years  of  fresh  air  mixed  with  the 

Scent  of  green  grass 

And  the  friendly  folk  who  wave  and  smile 

When  they  see  us  together. 

We  have  grown  up  picking  fresh  black  berries 

On  wild  vines  and  retiring  to  late  night  breezes 

And  back  porch  gossip. 

Outsiders  can  only  guess  what  we  laugh  about 

While  we  walk  along  the  beach  or 

Swim  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  river. 

Our  life's  spice  comes  from  our  friendship 

And  the  scent  of  our  grandparent's  musty  cabin,' 

Slices  of  peaches,  a  week  at  Long  Beach, 

The  company  of  pets,  and  the  first  touch  of  cool  soft  beds. 

A  tid  bit  of  sleeping  late  only  adds  to  our  flavor. 

Our  history  is  full  of  discovery  and  laughter. 

Our  future  will  be  served 

With  lots  of  love. 


Light  a\/ui  3hade 


^Karll  snfefls 
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— hAtrtdlth  "RicWel 

The  house  was  not  much,  truly.  Perhaps  once  it  might  have 
been,  but  that  was  before  someone  attempted  to  modernize  it,  before 
someone  ripped  the  tiles  from  the  roof  and  replaced  them  with 
asphalt  shingles,  before  drain  pipes  and  the  installation  of  an  onsen  for 
bathing  weary,  aching  bones.  Wood  replaced  the  natural  beauty  of 
rice  paper  screens,  blocking  out  the  light  and  suffocating  the  inner  air. 
Small  wonder  that  the  house  would  be  haunted  by  demons,  as  the 
elderly  couple  who  owned  it  claimed  it  was;  surely  demons  would  be 
no  more  impressed  with  these  "improvements"  than  Kyu,  who  looked 
around  the  area  with  the  careless,  detached  air  of  one  who  doesn't 
want  to  seem  interested  lest  the  price  increase  in  proportion. 

The  garden  was  no  better  than  the  house,  a  disordered  chaos 
created  by  hands  that  could  no  longer  hold  gardening  implements 
properly  and  had  long  since  given  up.  Stones  overrun  by  moss,  the 
bamboo  untrimmed,  nothing  in  its  place.  Once  there  had  been  paths, 
stonework,  balance,  harmony,  a  small  ancestral  shrine  with  a  bell. 
Now  paths  and  stonework  alike  breathed  weeds,  and  the  bell  lay 
rusting  in  a  tangled  mass  of  ruined  shrine  and  unkempt  grasses. 

Kyu  nodded  slowly,  shortly,  and  glanced  at  the  elderly 
couple,  who  watched  without  meeting  his  eyes.  "Good  enough,"  he 

said.    "I'll  take  it." 

*  *  * 

His  mother  called  him  Kyu,  though  his  father  had  named  him 
William,  after  himself.  Somehow,  however,  Kyu  was  the  one  that 
stuck,  the  name  that  everyone  called  him  by,  though  he  made  frequent 
obstinate  correction  to  his  peers.  He  blamed  it  on  his  hair,  dark  like 
his  mother's,  and  his  eyes,  muddy  and  slanted.  His  father  had 
brought  her  back  to  England  from  Japan;  their  wedding  picture 
practically  glowed  with  the  authority  of  the  relationship  as  his  father, 
then  an  art  dealer,  now  owner  of  an  art  firm,  swept  his  tiny  wife  onto 
his  shoulders. 
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I  saved  her,  you  know,  he  told  Kyu  proudly,  loudly,  particularly 
after  he'd  been  drinking.  Picked  her  out,  pretty  little  trinket  among  all  the 
other  performers  in  that  run-down  little  geisha  house,  and  made  that 
collector  pay  far  more  than  what  that  painting  was  worth.  Made  a  killing 
that  night,  on  both  accounts.  Her  figure  .  .  .  you  should  have  seen  her  then, 
like  a  china  doll.  I  suppose  she  must  have  subsisted  on  rice;  brought  her  here 
and  fed  her  on  real  food  and  she  bloated  like  a  whale.  He  would  tell  this 
story  even  when  Sachiko  herself  was  present.  She  never  complained 
about  the  name  he  called  her  .  .  .  nor  anything  else. 

Child-Kyu  admired  his  father,  so  strong  and  authoritative. 
His  mother  blended  into  the  shadows,  a  silent,  meek  figure, 
preoccupied  with  her  paintings  and  her  garden,  so  quiet  that  it  was 
easy  to  miss  her  entirely  -  as  teenage  Kyu  often  had. 

"Come  back  to  me  safe,  Kyu-chan,"  his  mother  whispered  in 
Japanese  as  he  left  for  the  land  of  her  birth.  His  arms  were  full  of  the 
paintings  that  his  father's  art  collecting  firm  wished  him  to  hand- 
deliver  to  their  new  owner;  he  blamed  this  on  not  hugging  her  good 
bye,  asking  after  his  father. 

His  mother's  eyes  slipped  a  bit,  sideways.  "He  couldn't 
come.  Be  a  good  boy  and  take  care,  ne?" 

"Tell  Tom  I  said  good-bye."  He  answered  her  in  English.  He 
always  did.  Tom  was  his  brother,  younger,  currently  going  to  Oxford 
instead  of  boarding  a  plane  to  a  far  off  neverland. 

She  nodded  and  watched  him  fade  down  the  terminal,  bowed 
slightly  as  he  looked  back,  then  faded  as  well.  Her  eyes  had  pleaded 
with  him  silently;  he  found  he  could  not  shake  their  ghosts  from  his 
vision.  "You  have  good  flight,"  her  last  English  words  echoed  in  his 
mind.  "Fly  free." 

Fear  rippled  though  him,  and  he  found  himself  longing  to 
race  back  on  a  child's  legs  and  wrap  his  arms  around  her  knees, 
preventing  her  from  stepping  any  farther. 

Two  years  at  university  had  not  prepared  Kyu  for  the  work 
that  lay  ahead  in  cleaning  the  little  house,  putting  it  back  into  order. 
He'd  spent  two  years  at  Oxford  cramming  his  brain  with  maths  and 
sciences,  a  little  English  and  some  German  on  the  side.  A  bit  of 


athletics,  but  not  much.  One  day,  staring  at  Nash's  economic  theory, 
he  broke.  That  was  the  only  way  to  describe  it;  a  split  between  two 
worlds.  He  stumbled  to  his  car,  drove  home  at  two  a.m.,  and 
wouldn't  go  back,  no  matter  how  hard  his  father  pounded  on  the 
door,  booming  about  the  waste  of  money.  His  mother  said  nothing, 
only  putting  in  a  few  quiet  words  for  him  as  space  between  yelling 
permitted,  and  soon  the  matter  passed.  His  father  took  him  in  at  his 
firm,  and  nothing  more  was  said,  save  for  his  father  no  longer 
introducing  him  as  his  eldest  son. 

He  wove  through  the  pathways  on  hands  and  knees  for  the 
next  two  days,  tearing  up  weeds  by  hand.  There  was  a  satisfaction  in 
it,  to  hear  the  roots  pop  and  snap  as  they  were  wrenched  from  the  soil, 
to  cast  them  into  a  mounting  pile  of  their  companions  -  a  swelling 
mass  of  corpses. 

He  could  not  say  what  caused  him  to  buy  this  house,  so  far 
from  the  modern  cities  with  their  masses  of  people  crammed  together 
in  spaces  that  by  British  standards  were  not  large  enough  for  a  pencil 
box,  far  from  cars  and  the  simplest  of  20*  century  conveniences.  He 
did  not  understand  why  he  wished  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  this  tiny 
house  to  its  former  days  of  feudal  glory.  He  could  not  say  what 
precisely  led  him  here,  to  not  tell  his  parents  of  his  plans  to  stay.'  He 
could  not  explain  why  his  plane  ticket  sat  in  his  leather  briefcase, 
untouched.  He  knew  only  of  necessity  and  that  the  feeling  of  soft, 
sweet-smelling  loam  sliding  between  his  fingers  was  balm  to  the 
arthritis  of  years.  The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  garden  formed 
an  unknown  imperative  that  he  could  not  name. 

*       ^f■       * 

At  twenty-three  Kyu  had  been  engaged  to  a  pretty  English 
girl,  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  -  the  ideal  Aryan.  Celeste  was  her 
name;  his  friends  sang  it  in  catcalls  as  they  lifted  their  glasses  to  him 
at  his  bachelor  party,  clapping  his  shoulders,  jesting  about  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  lay  her  properly.  Celeste  was  the  first  to  call  him 
William,  not  Kyu,  and  after  so  many  years  of  protest  he  found  it 
strange  when  he  could  not  recognize  it  when  she  called  for  him,  could 
not  turn  to  meet  her  face  when  she  murmured  it  in  his  ear.  Her  kisses, 
her  soft  groans  of  ecstasy  as  she  moaned  his  name,  always  gave  him  a 
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start.  It  was  as  though  she  were  making  love  with  the  milkman  while 
he  was  in  the  same  room. 

They  were  to  be  married  in  a  white  church,  with  a  steeple 
forming  direct  pathway  to  God,  five  hundred  people  in  attendance,  at 
least  -  relatives  of  his  father,  friends,  and  his  mother  patting  his  cheek 
in  front  of  all  of  them,  fussing  over  him  in  English.  "So  handsome, 
my  Kyu-chan.  You  make  good  husband  for  this  girl,  yes.  You  be  good 
to  her;  treat  her  always  well  like  china." 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  ceremony,  he  found  himself 
running,  away  from  the  white  church,  sprinting  down  the  aisle,  past 
parents,  brother,  relatives,  friends,  and  bride,  running  out  and  away 
until  he  was  out  of  breath,  heaving  dryly  into  the  bushes,  heart 
beating  as  though  he  was  a  mouse  escaping  from  a  trap,  his  mother's 
soft  voice  thudding  in  his  ears.  His  lungs  pinched  tightly;  he  could 
not  breathe. 

Weaving  through  the  tiny  pathways  of  the  garden,  now 
cleared,  Kyu  rediscovered  the  bell  near  the  remains  of  the  ancestral 
shrine,  swinging  gently  in  what  remained  of  the  breeze.  The  bell,  his 
mother  used  to  tell  him,  was  the  doorknocker  of  the  spirits;  it  asked 
them  to  pay  attention  to  your  joys  and  your  plights,  calling  them  from 
the  other  world  to  spend  time  with  you.  Sachiko  was  converted  to 
Christianity  from  Shintoism  long  ago,  but  he  could  remember  their 
garden  in  his  childhood  home,  her  windchime  collection  winking 
slyly  in  the  waning  light  of  the  summer  evenings,  jangling  softly  in 
the  quiet  of  the  oncoming  dusk. 

The  bell  dangled  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening  that  were 
creeping  up  quickly.  For  one  moment  he  wondered  what  it  would 
sound  like  if  it  would  ring  .  .  .  loud  or  soft?  Reverberating,  or  a 
simple,  soft  peep  of  sound,  staccato  and  soon  still?  With  a  stretch  of 
his  arm,  he  could  reach  out  to  touch  it. 

*       ^f■     =f 

Fie  used  to  watch  his  mother  sit  and  paint  with  ink  when  he 
was  younger,  tiny  birds  winging  across  the  paper,  cranes,  turtles, 
whole  oceans  and  skies  from  a  few  mere  brush  strokes.  Once  she'd 
painted  a  phoenix,  but  that  had  been  destroyed  one  day  by  his 


father's  shoe  grinding  it  against  the  floor  as  he  strode  by,  wrapped  in 
stormclouds,  when  he'd  upset  the  ink  in  the  inkstone  and  ruined  one 
of  Sachiko's  Sunday  dresses. 

Kyu  couldn't  help  but  wonder  why  she  would  paint  again, 
taking  out  the  inkstone  when  his  father  was  away,  gliding  the  delicate 
brush  over  cream  paper,  swirling,  Hnes  thin,  now  thick.  Why  would 
she  make  something  so  impermanent,  so  easily  destroyed?  It  was 
foolish,  frippery,  as  his  father  said,  inconsequential  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  something  to  be  admired  but  not  aspired  to  ...  but  he  couldn't 
look  away  any  more  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  move. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  story,  Kyu-chan,"  she'd  murmur  in  Japanese  as 
she  worked,  and  she  spun  tales  of  demons  and  gods,  people 
transfigured  to  beasts  in  their  next  life  because  of  arrogant  deeds  done 
in  the  life  previous,  patient  monks  and  ornery  tricksters,  beautiful, 
deceitful  kitsune  and  anarchical  tengu.  She  wove  words  onto  paper 
with  her  brush  in  graceful  curls  of  ink.  "Spirits  will  change  you,"  she 
told  him.  "Other  spirits,  when  they  touch  you,  leave  you 
transfigured,  sometimes  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the  worse.  It 
cannot  be  helped.  You  got  into  the  mess  from  your  own  actions;  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  bear  the  consequences.  Stand  with  honor,  if 
nothing  else." 

But  one  evening  she  sat  to  paint  with  her  ribs  freshly  boimd 
from  the  hospital,  and  when  she  called  him  to  watch,  he  slipped  away 
from  her  touch  as  though  her  bruises  were  a  disease  all  too 

contagious. 

*    *    * 

The  bell  released  a  soft,  low  call  at  the  touch  of  his  fingers.  He 
pushed  it,  harder,  then  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster,  sending  the 
bell  bouncing  and  clanging.  Then  the  branch,  dry  from  years  without 
water,  broke,  and  suddenly  the  bell  was  falling  through  the  air,  cutting 
his  forehead,  landing  on  stone  with  a  deep,  throaty,  final  note,  like  the 
last  bell  at  a  funeral.  Kyu  found  that  he  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  his 
limbs  from  trembling,  hugging  himself  in  the  flood  of  listening  silence 
that  now  pervaded  the  garden. 

For  long  moments  nothing  happened,  and  he  breathed  in  the 
quiet,  slowly  easing  his  hands  down  from  his  shoulders,  uncoiling. 
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And  then  the  wind  picked  up,  and  the  air  was  awash  with 

spirits,  oni  leering  at  him  with  his  father's  face.  This  time  his  muscles 

would  not  move,  no  matter  how  he  tried. 

*    *    * 

His  father  had  barely  spoken  to  him  at  the  firm,  surrounded 
by  his  senior  executives,  appraising,  evaluating  each  piece  personally 
as  it  came  in,  watching  it  with  hungry  eyes.  Most  of  his  attention 
went  to  Tom,  who  was  busy  studying  at  Oxford  as  Kyu  was  before, 
except  he  was  actually  succeeding.  Work  was  occasionally  handed 
down,  but  for  the  most  part  Kyu's  work  consisted  of  staring  out  at  the 
cars  that  flashed  past  the  building,  the  job  more  someplace  to  be  than 
any  anything  else.  He  felt  mashed  beneath  a  plate  in  a  microscope  so 
that  he  could  be  observed,  his  strange  behavior  evaluated.  At  twenty- 
four,  Kyu  held  all  the  interest  of  a  dry  and  pinioned  bug. 

He  took  to  breaking  pencils,  one  by  one  between  slim  fingers, 
enjoying  the  sound  of  splintering  wood  and  graphite  until  the  offices 
were  littered  with  tiny  stubs.  He  went  out  frequently  for  smoke 
breaks,  even  though  he  didn't  smoke.  Occasionally  he  drank.  The 
world  closed  in  a  round  him,  a  tight  little  hole  as  though  he  were 
being  grasped  in  someone's  fist,  the  cracks  of  light  between  the 
fingers  becoming  smaller  with  each  passing  day.  Difficult  to  believe 
that  this  man,  his  father,  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  the  golden 
light  of  his  wedding  photograph.  That  he  had  ever  been  someone  to 
be  admired. 

*       ^f■     * 

The  spirits  abandoned  him  with  a  final  swirl  of  wind  and 
light.  He  lay  on  the  ground,  buffeted,  bruised,  curling  inward  on 
himself  like  a  child,  feeling  cool  stone  against  his  cheek  and  the  aroma 
of  damp  earth  in  his  nostrils.  The  bell  lay  to  one  side,  silent,  and  the 
garden  simply  existed,  not  alive,  not  humming  with  the  faces  of  oni 
and  bakemono.  Dried  blood  marked  his  temple.  Struggling  upward, 
he  moved  like  a  chicken  hatching  itself  from  an  egg,  awkward, 
clumsy,  every  muscle  stiff  and  every  bone  flopping  at  the  end  of  its 
joint.  He  rose  to  his  knees  and  crouched  there,  panting,  burrowing  his 
hands  into  the  weeds  a  moment  before  raising  his  hands  to  his  face 
and  tracing  the  lines  of  his  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes,  half  expecting  to 


find  the  muzzle  of  a  goat  or  the  lateral  eyes  of  a  crow.  All  about  him 
was  unchanged,  yet  different  somehow,  unfamiliar.  He  expected  to 
find  his  body  suffused  in  golden  light,  yet  there  was  nothing,  simply  a 
peculiar  lightness  in  the  chest.  He  found  himself  filled  with  a  longing 
to  fly,  to  lift  off  the  pages  of  Sachiko's  paintings,  to  soar  into  the 
uncertainty  of  the  space  beyond  the  edges.  Unconsciously  his  arms 
reached  upward. 
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3«rflh  l\/^  ^«  ^«  pit 

"Ga,  Ga,  Ga!"  we  would  chant, 

and  the  ball  would  spring  to  another  square 

and  your  thinning  hair  would  swing 

as  your  bracelets  worn  as  anklets 

bounced  in  time 

"Ga,  Ga,  Ga!"  you  would  smile 

as  you  reached  out  with  untanned  hands 

and  bones  like  butterfly  wings 

to  send  the  ball  flying 

I  knew  you  never  hit  it  to  another  in  the  pit, 

I  knew  that  ball  was  aimed 

At  the  M.D.s  who  told  you 

You'd  never  reach  13-  their  teeth  clenched 

Around  red  tape 

Eyes  without  blindfolds 

Forcing  themselves  to  watch 

As  your  cells  multiplied 

It  was  aimed  at  your  parents. 

Who  tried  not  to  cry  while  you  were  around  to  see 

But  you  always  knew 

By  the  wet  washcloths  piled  by  the  sink 

By  the  coffee  warmed  hands 

That  came  to  hold  yours  at  3AM 

And  by  the  hole  in  the  wall 

Where  the  phone  used  to  be 

So  you  hit  the  ball, 

"Ga,  Ga,  Ga!"  voice  rising, 

but  it  never  soared  like  softballs  used  to. 


TVie  Leaves  art  "^rowiA. 
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TCflrs  of  3o«Kict 

There  is  a  man, 

A  man  with  sunshine  in  his  eyes 

Far  away  with  a  yellow  rose; 

Yet  he  remembers  a  moon  dance  in  Paradise  long  ago 

With  an  angel  from  the  underworld  he  can't  forget; 

So  there  he  stands  with  sunshine  in  his  eyes 

Imagining  her  silhouette. 


—Julia  <^ti]tr 


Robin's  swollen  belly  grazes 

Earth  as  it  touches  down 

Searching  for  the  perfect 

Twig  or  leaf  to  sculpt 

Its  humble  dwelling. 

The  time  for  completion 

Is  nearing;  the  sky 

Turns  daily  to  darkness 

And  winter's  beginning  threatens 

In  the  morning's  frost. 

Hours  of  searching  yields 

Discovery  of  the  ideal  tree. 

Flanked  by  garlands  of  vine 

Hanging  from  the  facade 

Of  a  red  brick  building. 

She  delicately  places 

The  first  piece  in  the  crevice 

Of  two  outstretched  limbs. 

They  will  cradle  her, 

And  her  home. 

When  her  belly  no  longer 

Holds  the  fruit  of  spring. 
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TViC  Hot  3Cflt 

Small  talk  with  big  people  indicates 

what  will  happen  next. 
What  will  happen  with  the 
same  colors  on  your  walls? 
same  locks  and  keys? 
same  schedule? 
same  motive? 
same  solidity? 
same  lunch? 

same  letters  of  recommendation? 
same  rejection  letters? 
same  library  books? 
same  literary  journals? 
same  writing  programs? 
same  favorite  musicians? 
same  similes? 
same  e-mails? 
same  traffic  violations? 
same  furniture? 
same  haircut? 
same  make-up? 
same  sense  of  security? 
same  sanity? 
same  sinkhole? 
same  sane  submission? 
same  insane  sacrifice? 


same  future  plans  and  the 
same  choices. 


Growing  up  in  an  ancient  house  that  was  seasonally  infested, 
I  learned  to  despise  flies  at  a  young  age.  My  mother  would  hang  the 
fly  strips  from  the  ceiling,  the  amber  yellow  death  traps  gleaming  in 
the  evening  sunlight  that  filtered  through  grimy  windows.  I  despised 
the  fly  strips  as  much  as  I  did  the  flies.  They  represented  the 
farmyard  to  me,  dirty  and  filled  with  the  stench  of  manure.  I  hated 
having  to  see  them  in  a  place  where  I  would  be  eating,  sitting, 
reading.  But  I  hated  the  flies  more.  Their  incessant  droning  drove  me 
nearly  mad  as  they  bounced  against  the  windows  during  the  day  and 
off  of  the  ceiling  or  lamplights  at  night.  Their  buzzing  is  higher 
pitched  than  that  of  a  wasp  or  hornet,  and  as  they  bounced  their 
bodies  against  the  burning  bulbs,  it  became  more  frantic.  They  would 
whiz  around  my  head  buzzing  blindly  off  into  the  darkness,  only  to 
return  to  the  light,  flinging  themselves  against  it,  once  more  scorching 
their  legs. 

We  would  arm  ourselves  with  cheap  plastic  flyswatters, 
swinging  them  wildly  through  the  air,  smacking  the  flies  with  glee. 
The  less  fortunate  and  more  dazed  would  fall  from  the  lights  directly 
into  the  path  of  our  reach,  only  to  be  pummeled  to  the  floor  where 
their  life  would  end  with  the  decisive  crunch  of  someone's  shoe.  The 
high-pitched  buzzing  would  stop  -  a  moment  of  quiet  would  settle 
over  the  room  -  then  just  as  my  body  would  begin  to  relax,  my  mind 
to  feel  free  and  focused,  a  straggler  would  begin  the  dance  again. 
Immediately  the  muscles  in  my  body  would  tense,  and  I  would  grab 
the  nearest  flyswatter  or  magazine  and  swat  at  the  walls,  the 
furniture,  the  lamps,  until  finally  its  body  would  be  smashed  against 
some  object,  the  wings  dangling  at  odd  angles.  After  that  violent  act 
of  murder,  peace  would  settle  over  me  once  more,  but  I  knew  it  was 
only  temporary.  Regardless  of  how  many  I  killed,  there  would  always 
be  another  lurking  in  the  shadows,  waiting  to  fling  itself  against  the 
flame  and  dance  away  from  my  wild  swinging. 
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You  say  I'm 

gold, 

gorgeous  gold. 

You  say, 

think  with  your  heart 

just  have  fun 

But  how  can  I? 

Mi  corazon  esta  en  fuego. 

even  though  I've  no  attachment 

to  you. 

And  I  realize  I  feel 

coyote  ugly 

used  and 

abused 

though  I  gave  in  willingly 

It  was  still  somehow  more  advantageous 

para  ti. 

I  think  from  the  top. 

You  think  from  the  bottom. 

Never  meeting  in  the  middle. 

The  closer  I  get,  the  farther 

you  go. 

The  nearer  you  draw,  the  more  my 

insecurities  grow. 

A  one-night  stand. 

I  took  it  lying  down. 

Never  again. 

No,  never  again 


\AjAAitltd 


-^)ot  PeiA/dLetotA. 
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long  after  I  had  cried  you  away 
you  lay  quiet  in  my  soul 
a  match  on  a  cold  night 
waiting  to  be  lit 

I'd  pass  you  on  the  streets  of  Five  Points 
slipping  in  and  out  of  drunken  shadows 
I'd  stand,  strain 
to  hear  a  whisper  of  your  laugh 

in  Virginia 

your  reflection  glittered 

out  of  the  mirror  of  a  mountain  creek 

lost  in  the  lights  of  New  York 

my  yellow  submarine  strolling  along 

the  scent  of  Stetson 

glided  on  the  currents  of  the  city 

you  were  in  tears  I  did  not  cry 
for  lovers  whose  touch  made  me  recoil 
in  frustration  I  did  not  understand 
body  numb  with  a  cold  heart 
waiting  for  you  to  melt  me 


Ft\M,aU  Nu.de 


-SrnA,  "Rogers 
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I  wake  to  your  silhouette. 

In  the  distance  strong  like  a  Greek  God. 

My  skin  is  burnt  from  the  day 

I  fell  asleep  to  the  waves  breaking. 

Breaking. 

I  didn't  know  you  would  follow  me. 

The  hot  sand  felt  good  in  between  your  toes. 

At  the  pier  dusk  embraced  us. 

Your  curly  hair  illuminated. 

Golden  like  the  setting  sun. 

As  the  moon  rises  you  ask  me  for  a  cig 

We  smoke. 

Below  the  waves  are  breaking. 

Breaking. 

Hot  night  air, 

3  a.m.  we  disappear. 

The  cool  sand  sparkles  as  you  touch  it. 

I  am  intrigued. 

The  stars  caress  your  golden  brown  skin. 

We  kiss  and  I  am  filled. 

You  rub  my  back  and  I  close  my  eyes. 
And  the  waves  go  on  breaking. 

Breaking. 


—^t\/^\/KXrftY  X>.  S>irois 
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Walnut  and  Oak  intricately  intertwined. 

To  make  an  exquisite  star  design. 

My  father  could  work  wonders 

With  even  the  roughest  planks  of  wood. 

Woodworking  was  his  passion. 

His  creative  outlet  that  let  me  see 

A  bit  of  his  soul,  so  pure  and  genuine. 

Ever  since  I  was  very  small, 

I  loved  to  be  in  his  workshop  with  him. 

Wearing  an  oversized  coat  and  a  mask  and  goggles — just  like  him — 

Watching,  listening,  smelling,  touching. 

I  loved  to  watch  him  work. 

I  learned  to  love  the  sounds  of  the  band  saw  and  the  drill; 

I  loved  the  smells  of  different  kinds  of  wood: 

Cedar,  Cherry,  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Pine. 

I  loved  the  feel  of  smooth,  sanded  wood. 

Maybe  because  I  knew  how  rough  it  once  was. 

I  could  never  sand  it  as  smoothly  as  Daddy. 

I  eagerly  watched  Daddy's  hands,  gentle  and  meticulous. 

As  he  worked  with  the  wood,  making  it  into  something  beautiful. 

He  built  many  things  we  will  treasure  always. 

The  star  he  made  that  I  so  cherish 

Feels  smooth  and  smells  of  Oak  and  Walnut,  bringing  back 

Bittersweet  memories  of  childhood. 

The  grain  of  the  two  woods 

Stands  out,  as  if  to  tell  a  story. 

You  see,  my  father  made  this  piece 

To  be  part  of  an  inlay  in  the  floor  of  our  foyer. 

The  grain  goes  on,  but  there  are  no  other 

Pieces  to  go  with  this  star. 

My  father's  mosaic 

Will  never 


Be  finished. 

He  is  now  like  this  star. 

Somewhere  in  the  sky. 

Among  other  constellations. 

The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  that  were 

His  life  have  not  been  completed: 

An  unfinished  story. 

I  am  left  with  one  piece  of  an 

Unfinished  masterpiece. 

Much  like  my  father's  life 

That  has  ended 

But  was  not  finished. 
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Boy  tku  Fush  hAarhet 


— pLoM  PrLtsniA/0leu.L 
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I'M^  Htrt  avui  Ht's>  Thtrt 

— hAtrctdlth  NM.esc« 

I  admit  this  is  not  what  I  expected  being  in  love  would  be  like. 

I  expected  it  to  be  easy:  girl  meets  boy;  girl  falls  in  love  with 
boy;  girl  and  boy  live  happily  ever  after.  Love  should  be  as  simple  as 
that  because  nothing  else  matters  if  you  are  in  love.  It  does  not  matter 
if  you  are  different  people  from  different  backgrounds  and  do  not 
agree  on  how  to  pronounce  the  same  word  or  which  side  of  the  road 
you  are  supposed  to  drive  on.  If  you  are  in  love,  then  you  are  in  love. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Being  in  love  is  like  having  the  flu,  except  infinitely  better,  of 
course,  and  without  all  the  mucus.  When  you  are  in  love  with 
someone,  their  very  presence  makes  you  feel  high,  and  you  are  so 
consumed  by  them  and  your  love  for  them  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  rest  of  the  world;  all  you  are  aware  of  is  the  rising  heat  spreading 
throughout  your  body,  the  weakness  in  your  limbs,  the  slight  tingle  of 
your  skin,  the  faint  hint  of  dizziness,  and  the  longing  to  spend  all  day 
in  bed.  This  is  I  what  expected  being  in  love  would  be  like.  But  I  have 
learned  that  life  is  never  what  you  expect  it  to  be,  and  that  life  and 
love  can  fill  you  with  such  disappointment  that  you  wonder  how 
other  people  ever  go  on  living  and  especially  loving. 

I  came  to  this  valuable  realization  when  I  studied  for  a  year  in 
Ireland  and  fell  in  love  with  its  landscape,  its  culture,  its  people,  and 
him.  Before  I  left  Hawaii,  I  joked  with  my  mother  that  I  would  come 
back  home  with  an  Irish  boy  who  I  was  kind  enough  to  help  get  a 
green  card.  My  year  abroad  was  going  to  be  my  year  to  have  fun  and 
have  a  social  life,  maybe  even  a  love  life.  I  never  imagined  I  would 
actually  meet  someone.  I  wasn't  even  looking  for  someone  the  night  I 
met  him,  even  though  I  had  been  looking  every  night  of  my  life  before 
then.  So  when  I  finally  did  find  love,  it  was  hard  to  let  go. 

We  met  in  the  back  corner  of  what  would  become  our  favorite 
pub  in  all  of  Cork — An  Brog.  It  was  the  night  before  school  started 
and  all  the  college  students  were  out  in  hoards.  The  pub  was 
crowded  with  guys  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  college  career  I  felt  like 
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I  was  a  kid  with  five  dollars  in  a  mom  and  pop  shop.  Still,  he  fails  to 
understand  how  I  never  noticed  him  that  night  when  1  came  over  to 
talk  to  his  friend.  He  also  fails  to  realize  that  I  rarely  look  up,  and  that 
I  was  too  caught  up  with  his  friend  to  notice  anyone  else;  I  was  trying 
to  get  his  friend  together  with  mine.  1  would  never  have  done  such  a 
thing  if  I'd  been  home,  or  if  I'd  been  sober.  But  I'd  been  neither,  so  1 
sucked  in  all  my  courage  and  walked  over.  I  finally  noticed  him  when 
his  friend  introduced  us.  He  says  he  noticed  me  right  away;  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  tiny  girl.  I'm  a  five-foot  brown  stick  that  barely 
reaches  his  armpits.  I  had  never  seen  a  guy  so  tall.  Didn't  someone 
tell  me  the  Irish  were  short?  He's  a  six-foot,  four-inch,  broad- 
shouldered  pillar  of  white.  I  must  stand  on  my  toes  like  a  ballerina  in 
order  for  us  to  kiss. 

I  must've  looked  odd  to  him:  a  petite,  brown,  Filipino  girl  in 
some  pub  on  Ohver  Plunkett  St.  in  Cork  city,  Ireland.  He  seemed  odd 
to  me,  as  well,  the  way  he  could  be  so  interested  in  a  complete 
stranger.  He  seemed  even  odder  when  I  learned  that  he  had  called 
my  flat  asking  for  me  later  that  night,  just  hours  after  we  had  said  the 
traditional  "goodbye"  and  "it-was-nice-meeting-you."  He  called 
again  the  next  night  and  the  night  after  that,  saying  each  time  that  he 
just  wanted  to  see  how  I  was  and  never  keeping  me  too  long  from  my 
sleep.  I  grew  to  expect  his  phone  calls  and  even  made  sure  that  I  was 
home  or  still  awake.  It  made  me  feel  special  to  have  a  guy  make  it  a 
point  and  take  the  time  to  call  every  night.  I  couldn't  remember  when 
was  the  last  time  that  a  guy  showed  that  much  interest  in  me. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  uncertain  about  how  I  felt  about  him  and 
whether  or  not  I  wanted  to  be  just  friends  or  more  than  that;  previous 
failed  romances  had  taught  me  to  be  cautious  about  my  feelings. 
While  we  were  at  a  club  one  night,  he  admitted  that  he  liked  me,  but 
wasn't  going  to  push  it.  I  had  expected  this  moment  to  come,  maybe 
even  hoped  for  it,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  then.  So  I  revealed  to 
him  my  uncertainties.  I  told  him  the  age  difference  might  be  an  issue; 
he's  two  years  younger  than  me.  He  replied  that  age  wasn't  a  big 
deal.  He  looked  older  than  18  and  I  looked  younger  than  20,  which 
sort  of  evened  things  out  anyway.    I  told  him  I  was  only  going  to  be 
here  for  the  year.  He  said  why  not  have  fun  for  a  year.  I  then  and  a 
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admitted  that  he  was  not  my  type.  He  responded  by  saying  that  he 
still  thought  we  had  a  lot  in  common,  which  I  agreed,  but  I  told  him 
that  he  needed  to  give  me  more  time  to  think  it  over.  He  says  I  played 
hard  to  get;  I  say  it  took  me  awhile  to  allow  myself  to  fall  in  love  with 
him.  His  persistence  finally  won  me  over. 

Two  weeks  after  we  met,  we  started  dating.  I  had  said  that 
we  ought  to  get  to  know  each  other  more  and  hang  out  as  friends,  and 
if  something  were  to  happen,  then  we'd  go  from  there.  Things 
happened  later  on  that  week.  We  were  waiting  outside  of  Lennox's 
chip  shop  for  our  friends  who  had  gone  in  to  get  some  food.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  were  alone  that  night,  and  I  was  hoping  he  would 
make  a  move  on  me,  but  for  some  reason  he  wouldn't.  So  I  kept 
moving  closer  and  closer  until  1  was  practically  leaning  up  against 
him.  Only  then  would  he  finally  put  his  arm  around  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  out  of  many  that  he  would  make  me  weak  all  over.  Later 
that  night,  he  called  and  said  that  he  figured  this  was  the  best  time  to 
ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  out.  At  first,  I  thought  he  meant  on  a  date, 
but  then  I  realized  he  was  asking  me  to  be  his  girlfriend.  Of  course,  I 
would've  said  yes  either  way.  Two  nights  later,  we  had  our  first  kiss 
in  the  back  corner  of  An  Brog,  just  a  few  steps  away  from  where  we 
first  met. 

I  found  it  odd  being  someone's  girlfriend.  I'm  still  not  sure 
how  to  be  one.  He  admitted  he  didn't  know  how  to  be  a  boyfriend 
either,  although  since  he  was  15  he  has  always  had  a  girlfriend.  He 
was  more  experienced  than  I  am.  Everything  he  knows  he  learned 
from  his  older  brother.  Everything  I  know  has  been  picked  up  like  a 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers  on  the  way  home.  I  think  I'm  a  good  kisser 
though,  which  he  confirmed.  It's  all  in  the  breathing,  he  explained.  He 
has  it  down  to  a  science.  He  demonstrated  his  knowledge  to  me  and 
we  experimented.  I  learned  that  each  type  of  kiss  is  determined  by 
the  rhythm  of  your  breathing,  the  pressure  of  your  lips,  the  placement 
of  your  hands,  and  the  force  of  your  grasp.  I  have  natural  talent  for 
this  art  form. 

We  stopped  dating  two  weeks  later  (but  we  were  to  break  up 
and  get  back  together  twice  more  before  we  finally  parted  company 
for  good).  He  said  that  he  still  had  feelings  for  his  ex-girlfriend  of  two 


half  years,  with  whom  he'd  broken  up  over  the  summer.  I 
said  he  shouldn't  have  asked  me  out  in  the  first  place.  It  all  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me.  Things  had  been  going  well,  but  maybe  too  well  and 
too  quickly.  That  weekend  I  had  ended  up  staying  over  at  his  flat 
every  night;  I'd  been  too  tired  to  walk  across  the  courtyard  to  my  own 
flat.  As  I  lay  on  the  couch  Saturday  night,  he  gathered  me  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  me  to  his  room;  it  was  my  first  time  lying  in  bed 
with  a  guy.  He  snores,  but  only  when  he  lies  on  his  back.  I  never 
liked  the  sound  of  snoring  and,  once,  I  believed  that  I'd  never  marry 
because  of  it.  But  as  I  lay  in  bed  and  listened  to  him  breathe  that 
night,  I  found  it  oddly  comforting.  It  surprised  me  just  how 
comfortable  I  was  with  him  and  how  much  I  desired  him.  In  the  past, 
I  had  never  been  attracted  to  his  physical  type.  I  needed  him  just  as  a 
sunflower  needs  the  sun.  Sometimes  I  was  bothered  by  the  way  he 
affected  me.  I  hate  being  emotionally  dependent  on  others,  being  so 
vulnerable.  He  was  always  afraid  that  he  would  hurt  me,  and  that 
was  my  biggest  fear,  too.  Deep  down,  I  lay  in  wait  for  him  to  break 
my  heart.  On  Monday  morning,  he  dumped  me. 

He  likes  to  do  things  on  impulse.  Over  Sunday  dinner  one 
night  in  April,  he  told  his  family  that  he  needed  a  change  and  was 
moving  to  Spain  for  awhile.  He  left  the  next  morning.  I  found  but 
two  weeks  later  when  I  e-mailed  him  asking  where  he  was.  His 
impulsiveness  created  the  impression  that  he  doesn't  care  about  his 
friends  or  family,  though  this  is  untrue;  he  never  has  bad  intentions. 
Still,  his  recklessness  scared  me.  I  like  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the 
sun  will  always  rise  and  that  certain  people  will  always  be  there  for 
you.  I'm  usually  too  bound  by  responsibilities  or  financial  restraints 
to  be  so  spontaneous.  I  do  things  on  impulse,  but  only  w^hen  it  is  wise 
and  when  I'm  sure  things  will  work  out. 

A  week  after  we  broke  up  (for  the  first  time)  we  started 
talking  about  wanting  to  get  back  together  again,  but  that  did  not 
happen  until  four  months  later.  During  those  four  months  w^e  had  a 
very  odd  friendship.  Sometimes  we  were  just  friends  and  other  times 
we  were  "friends  with  benefits."  He  was  the  first  guy  with  whom  I 
was  physically  intimate  and  the  first  guy  I  ever  saw  naked.  Although 
he  is  much  taller  than  me  and  weighs  two  and  a  half  times  more,  we 


made  do  with  the  size  difference,  but  it  was  sometimes  an  issue.  He 
can  wrap  his  hand  around  my  entire  neck,  which  might  scare  some 
girls,  but  it  doesn't  scare  me.  I  was  comforted  knowing  that  I  was 
with  someone  who  could  protect  me,  but  he  feared  he  might  roll  over 
and  squash  me  in  the  night.  I  wasn't  worried  by  this  thought.  Still,  he 
told  me  that  I  fit  perfectly  in  his  arms.  I  always  imagined  being  in 
love  to  be  just  that:  finding  someone  so  completely  meant  for  you  that 
you  fit  together  like  puzzle  pieces.  You  know  that  your  place  in  the 
world  is  in  that  person's  arms.  I  felt  at  home  when  1  was  with  him. 

He  took  me  home  to  Waterford  one  weekend  to  meet  his 
family.  We  are  both  from  big  families.  He's  the  second  oldest  out  of 
three;  I'm  the  second  oldest  out  of  four.  His  family  is  very  close  and 
open.  They  adore  me,  as  I  do  them.  After  I  met  his  mother,  she  told 
him  to  make  sure  he  ended  up  with  a  girl  who  was  just  like  me.  Once 
we  were  a  couple,  his  sister  said  that  she  would  kill  him  if  he  ever 
married  someone  other  than  me.  He  considers  his  parents  to  be  the 
two  coolest  people  on  earth,  and  I  agree.  They're  lovely.  I  love  my 
parents,  but  I  don't  think  they're  cool.  Cool  is  not  a  word  they  are 
even  familiar  with.  My  family  is  traditional  and  strict.  I  worried  my 
family  would  not  have  the  same  reaction  to  him  and  would  instead 
think  he  is  a  bad  influence  on  me.  Then  again,  he  is  Irish;  he  could 
charm  even  my  family  into  loving  him.  His  charm  won  me,  after  all. 

It  was  always  his  charm  and  his  sweetness  that  did  it  for  me, 
never  his  looks.  I  told  him  he  was  the  gayest  straight  guy  I'd  ever 
known,  the  way  he  puts  such  great  care  in  the  way  he  looks  and  the 
way  he  dresses.  He  is  good  looking  and  I'm  aware  that  other  girls 
find  him  so.  That  made  me  anxious  because  I  don't  consider  myself  to 
be  good  looking.  At  best,  I'm  cute.  He  adored  that  cuteness,  told  me  I 
was  sexy  because  I'm  not  aware  of  how  gorgeous  I  am.  He  loved  the 
curve  of  my  back,  the  shape  of  my  butt,  and  the  way  my  breasts  felt  in 
his  palms.  I  loved  the  way  he  made  me  feel  desirable,  and  I  loved  his 
entire  body.  He  liked  it  when  I  called  him  sexy.  Deep  down,  he's  self- 
conscious  about  his  weight,  but  he  tries  not  to  show  it.  He 
compensates  for  his  insecurity  by  being  flirtatious.  I  got  jealous,  but  I 
understood  why  he  flirts. 
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The  second  time  we  began  seeing  each  other  again  he  said  he 
had  been  asking  himself  what  had  been  stopping  him.  I  wondered 
that,  too.  I  remembered  what  he'd  told  me  before  we  had  even  dated: 
why  not  have  fun  for  a  year?  So  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't  looking  for  a 
serious  or  long-term  relationship,  and  that  it  didn't  have  to  be  that. 
He  said  that  he  was,  that  he  didn't  want  to  just  have  fun,  he  wanted 
this  to  be  serious,  that  he  wanted  us  to  be  a  couple,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  be  his  girlfriend.  We  lasted  three  weeks  before  we  broke  up  again. 
He  said  having  a  long-distance  relationship  wasn't  worth  it  anymore; 
we  were  only  a  two-hour  bus  ride  away  from  each  other. 

When  it  comes  to  our  relationship,  I  was  always  constant  and 
he  was  not.  He  wavered  back  and  forth  between  love  and  friendship, 
while  I  put  up  with  his  indecision.  I  was  his  loyal  dog  waiting  for  him 
to  return  home.  That  was  frustrating  at  times.  But  I  have  learned  that 
he  gets  bored  easily  with  things,  which  is  why  he  dropped  out  of  his 
first  year  of  college,  and  left  Waterford  to  go  to  Spain.  So  maybe  he 
got  bored  with  me? 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  know  he  will  never  get  bored  with: 
music.  I  love  music,  but  it's  his  passion.  It  consumes  him.  He  has  a 
large  treble  clef  tattooed  on  the  inside  of  his  left  forearm  and  the  Red 
Hot  Chili  Peppers's  chaos  symbol  tattooed  on  his  leg.  He  has  been  a 
devoted  fan  of  theirs  since  the  very  beginning.  It  was  our  mutual  love 
for  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers  that  bonded  us  the  night  we  met.  He 
also  loves  musicals.  I've  seen  him  proudly  wear  his  Fame  shirt  to  a 
pub.  He  even  dressed  up  as  a  Tame  dancer  for  Halloween,  with  a  cut 
up  T-shirt,  hot  pink  leg  warmers,  and  dancing  shoes.  He  could  show 
me  all  the  dance  moves  and  sing  me  all  the  songs.  I  like  musicals,  too, 
but  I've  never  been  in  one,  like  he  has.  He's  very  musically  inclined 
and  quite  talented.  He  plays  bass  and  drums  and  has  been  in  a 
number  of  bands.  Being  a  rock  star  is  his  biggest  fantasy.  He  liked  to 
practice  his  fingering  on  my  arm  or  leg,  tapping  out  the  chords  to  a 
song  as  if  I  were  his  bass.  I  played  flute  for  three  years  in  band  and 
then  quit  once  I  realized  I'd  never  become  a  world-class  flutist. 

Nothing  consumes  me  like  music  consumes  him.  Not  even 
writing.  But  perhaps,  perhaps  I  was  consumed  by  him. 
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Once  back  in  the  states  I  sent  him  cheesy  cards,  long  e-mails 
about  my  day,  text  messages  to  remind  him  that  I  loved  him  and  that  I 
was  thinking  of  him.  I  gave  him  thoughtful  gifts  that  I  bought  or 
made  or  had  my  mother  send  me  from  home,  like  a  bag  of  Reese's 
Peanut  Butter  Cups  (his  favorite  candy)  or  a  swaying  hula  doll  to  stick 
on  his  dashboard.  He  never  sent  me  cards  and  only  occasionally  e- 
mailed  me.  His  gifts  to  me  were  things  he'd  stolen,  like  the  foam  mike 
from  his  old  workplace,  or  things  of  his.  As  a  21"  birthday  present,  he 
surprised  me  and  showed  up  at  my  door  at  three  a.m;  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  Spain  for  five  months,  and  I  thought  I'd  never  see 
him  again — a  thought  that  made  me  sick  to  my  stomach.  He  was  the 
best  birthday  present  ever.  He  spent  the  night,  and  the  morning  after, 
as  a  gift,  he  gave  me  the  Guinness  shirt  off  his  back,  spraying  it  with  a 
few  squirts  of  Hugo  Boss  to  freshen  it  up.  His  shirt  looked  like  a  dress 
on  me,  but  I  still  wore  it  to  bed.  They  were  thoughtful  gifts,  but  in  a 
different  way  than  mine.  They  are  things  I  do  not  need,  but  he  knows 
they  will  remind  me  of  him.  His  gift  is  his  lingering  presence.  Or 
maybe  it  is  my  curse. 

Before  I  left  to  go  back  to  the  states  he  told  me  he  loved  me. 
He  had  never  said  that  before.  Three  months  later,  we  both  realized 
that  we  were  still  crazy  about  each  other.  He  said  that  he  didn't  want 
to  be  with  anyone  else  but  me,  and  that  he  wanted  to  give  the  long- 
distance thing  a  try.  He  made  me  promise  that  I  would  be  loyal  to 
him.  He  didn't  even  have  to  ask;  I  had  been  loyal  to  him  ever  since 
we  met.  It  lasted  two  months  and  two  weeks  before  he  said  the  long- 
distance was  too  much  to  handle.  We  were  a  four-hour  car  ride,  two- 
hour  metro  ride,  half-hour  bus  ride,  seven-hour  plane  flight,  and 
three-hour  bus  ride  away  from  each  other. 

I  am  not  mad,  just  disappointed.  It  sometimes  saddens  me  to 
think  that  I  have  had  my  heart  broken  three  times  by  the  same  guy. 
You  would  think  I  would  have  learned.  Is  it  foolish  the  way  people 
continually  forget  and  let  themselves  get  emotionally  attached  to  a 
person,  only  to  have  their  heart  broken  again?  After  so  many 
heartbreaks,  wouldn't  you  just  want  to  prevent  such  pain,  such 
disappointment? 
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The  heartache,  the  tears,  the  frustration,  the  disappointment, 
the  late-night  longings — it  is  all  worth  it  if  only  f(;r  those  rare 
staggering  moments  when  you  are  in  love  and  grateful  to  be  alive.  It 
is  that  small  bit  of  hope  that  keeps  me  going.  The  hope  that  one  day  1 
will  find  my  one  true  love.  Or  perhaps  that  one  day  he  will  finally 
realize  that  we  are  meant  for  each  other. 

He  doesn't  understand  why  I  still  want  to  be  with  him,  even 
when  he  keeps  breaking  my  heart.  In  truth,  1  do  not  understand  why 
I  keep  falling  for  him.  But  I  do  not  have  to  understand  why  I  want  to 
be  with  him,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  just  do.  I  still  love 
him.  And  I  realize  now  that  I  always  will,  despite  the  heartaches, 
despite  the  distance,  despite  the  differences.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  being  "in  love,"  that  all-consuming,  all-forgiving,  can't-live- 
without-each-other  kind  of  "in  love." 
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Carlos  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  vegetation,  gazing  at  the 
sugarcane  fields  that  spread  out  for  miles  before  him,  a  vast,  thick, 
yellow  jungle.  His  mouth  is  dry  in  the  baking  sun,  his  skin  host  to 
rivulets  of  dirty  sweat.  He  has  lived  on  the  edges  of  these  fields  for 
nineteen  years,  his  entire  life.  He  knows  how  easily  men  can  get  lost  in 
there,  keep  turning  and  turning  in  the  rows  that  stretch  out  for  acres, 
only  to  be  found  days  later,  bloated  and  half-eaten  by  carrion,  having 
never  received  the  Last  Rites  that  would  keep  them  out  of  Hell.  He 
knows  that  the  snakes  hiding  in  there  can  kill  with  one  bite,  but  they 
strike  many  times,  sending  a  man  to  his  grave  before  his  knees  raise 
the  dust.  Once  he  saw  one  of  his  father's  workers  crawl  out  of  the 
stalks,  cursed  to  have  been  bitten  only  once,  and  Carlos  watched  him 
squirm  and  scream  and  die  while  his  father  sent  the  other  men  back  to 
work.  They  cut  the  stalks  low,  letting  them  fall  around  Julio  -  was  that 
his  name?  A  boy  then,  he  was  struck  by  the  presence  of  death.  Older, 
Carlos  wonders  if  despite  the  muscles  spasms  and  burning,  did  Julio 
taste  the  sweet  cane. 

Praying  to  God  for  protection,  he  grips  his  machete  in  his 
hand.  The  smooth  wooden  handle  and  the  solid  weight  console  him, 
and  he  starts  through  the  stalks. 

As  a  child,  Carlos  and  his  sister  would  blindfold  each  other 
and  run  wildly  through  the  cane  rows,  fearless  and  unhesitating. 
Carolina  was  three  years  older  than  him  and  she  clutched  his  hand, 
fingers  woven  between  his,  pulling  him  along  at  the  speed  of  a  star 
hurtling  toward  earth,  a  rosary  wrapped  around  their  intercrossed 
fingers.  He  would  shout  for  her  to  run  faster  and  she  always  did. 
They  never  crashed.  They  never  collided.  They  were  never  attacked 
by  snakes  or  bees. 

Carlos  only  considered  their  luck  years  later,  once  she  was 
married  and  gone,  and  he  was  left  to  work  for  their  father,  breaking  his 
back,  cutting  and  carrying  cane  in  high  boots.  Carolina  had  been  gone 


barely  a  month  and  Carlos  was  startled  by  the  abundance  of  snakes  in 
the  fields,  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  high  grass.  Yet  neither  had 
ever  been  bitten.  Indeed,  in  their  resounding  crashing  through  the 
bush,  he  never  heard  one  hiss.  When  he  finally  asked  Carolina  about 
this  yesterday,  she  told  him,  God  protected  us  because  we  love  each  other  so 
much.  He  sent  our  mother's  angel  to  flap  her  wings  around  us  and  drive 
away  the  beasts. 

In  his  mind,  Carlos  pictured  the  dark-skinned  woman  he 
barely  remembers,  a  mestiza  with  her  long,  black  hair  unbraided  and 
her  dark,  feathered  wings  beating  like  drums,  but  he  only  nodded  and 
ate  the  beans  Carolina  had  piled  on  his  plate.  Next  to  Carlos,  Javier 
stared  at  the  wall,  picking  at  his  food  as  he  always  did  when  Carolina 
invited  her  brother  to  dinner.  Javier  bought  Carolina  for  a  wife, 
providing  Carlos'  father  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  three  fields 
terribly  damaged  by  drought.  On  their  wedding  night,  he  beat 
Carolina  for  her  refusal  to  consummate  their  marriage.  When  Carlos 
discovered  this  abomination  -  because  Carolina's  back  was  so  sore  the 
next  day  she  could  not  carry  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  well  to  the 
door  -  he  walked  the  two  miles  back  through  the  valley  to  his  father's 
plantation  to  tell  him  of  the  outrage. 

"That  is  none  of  our  business,  Carlos,"  Don  Tomas  replied.  He 
did  not  put  down  the  playing  cards  in  his  right  hand. 

The  other  men,  who  were  sitting  around  the  dirty  table  on  the 
patio  with  Don  Tomas,  regarded  Carlos  with  a  look  of  intrigued 
annoyance.  They  said  nothing.  Carlos  spat  on  the  brickwork  and 
trudged  back  to  Javier's  house  to  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  dining  room, 
waiting. 

At  nightfall,  when  Javier  returned  home  from  the  policia,  where 
he  was  well  paid  to  taunt  old  women  and  bloody  anyone  who  dared 
speak  poorly  of  Don  Pedro's  regime,  Carlos  met  him  in  the  dark  with 
his  machete.  He  snaked  one  arm  around  Javier's  oily  neck  and 
wrenched  his  head  back,  scraping  the  blade  upward,  flaking  bits  of 
skin  onto  his  filthy  shirt. 

"You  will  not  touch  her.  You  will  not  speak  to  her  unless  she 
speaks  to  you  first.    You  will  pray  to  whatever  saint  that  watches  over 
-j  bastards  like  you  that  you  do  nothing  to  upset  her.  And  should  you 


fail  in  this  simple  task,  slit  your  own  throat  and  go  to  God,  hombre, 
because  I  guarantee  he  will  show  more  mercy  than  I." 

Now  Javier  does  not  look  Carlos  in  the  eye.  Carkjs  knows  the 
threats  and  insults  he  mutters  under  his  foul  breath  when  he  comes 
back  from  the  bars  in  town,  but  Javier  bought  another  bed  and  sleeps 
separately  from  Carolina,  and  she  has  said  nothing  to  Carlos  about  the 
matter.  He  believes  she  does  not  know. 

Carlos  can  see  a  woman  through  the  stalks  ahead  of  him,  in 
the  clearing  where  the  lightning  hit  a  year  ago,  where  nothing  has 
grown  back,  and  despite  the  rains  that  have  pounded  the  earth, 
scorched  dust  persistently  remains,  a  desert  with  jagged,  angular 
edges,  fifty  meters  in  all  directions  of  nothing  but  blackened  earth  and 
glass.  The  woman  waiting  there  waves.  Her  bare  shoulders  are  round 
and  tan  and  shiny.  She  swings  her  long,  brown  hair  over  her  shoulder 
and  asks,  "Companero,  do  you  feel  good  today?" 

"I  feel  hot  and  sweaty,  companera.  Estoy  listo."  He  stakes  his 
machete  in  the  burned  earth  and  stands  by  her.  One  by  one,  forty  men 
and  women  appear  out  of  the  growth  as  if  out  of  the  stalks 
surrounding  them.  They  form  a  tight  circle  around  this  radiant 
woman  in  this  small  barren  space,  their  mumblings  the  undercurrent 
of  a  smoldering  fire. 

Rosa  holds  up  a  gold  coin  with  the  face  of  Don  Pedro  Castigo, 
and  the  group  hushes.  They  have  been  waiting  for  this  sign,  meeting 
in  the  jungle,  in  the  cane  fields,  miles  from  the  alleys  where  la  policia 
and  los  soldados  lurk  like  supernatural  ears,  eager  to  hear  one  word 
against  their  leader.  Finally,  months  of  waiting,  of  scattered  lines  of 
communication  between  villages  and  rebels,  are  done. 

Rosa  gazes  upon  the  crowd,  her  dark  eyes  moving  to  each  in 
turn.  "Our  amigos  in  the  south  brought  me  this  coin  at  breakfast.  Our 
forces  are  ready.  Tonight,  we  cover  the  blood  of  our  brothers  with  the 
blood  of  Don  Pedro!  Tonight  at  sunset,  we  take  back  El  Salvador!" 

The  shout  goes  up  from  the  rebels  like  smoke,  dispersing  in 
the  humidity,  too  weightless  to  be  carried  on  the  dead  wdnd  into  the 
village  where  some  lone  policia  might  hear  and  alert  others. 

Carlos  takes  Rosa's  hand  in  his,  feels  the  coin  pressing  against 
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his  wet  palm.  She  raises  their  arms  high.  Around  the  circle  of  their 
ranks,  a  whisper  passes.  Viva  la  revolucion. 

Carlos  watches  her  face,  this  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  this  woman  who  came  to  him  months  ago  where  he  sat,  nose 
bleeding,  in  a  ditch. 

The  policia  were  gone  and  the  blind  man  Carlos  sought  to 
defend  -  who  was  merely  trying  to  cross  the  street  and  stumbled  into 
some  drunken  policia,  who  was  feeling  his  way  along  with  an  old 
broom  handle  -  this  abuelo  was  being  carried  off  for  burial.  Carlos  had 
never  meant  to  touch  the  policeman,  but  when  he  tried  to  pull  the 
blind  man  away,  to  protect  him,  his  hand  touched  the  policeman's 
jacket.  The  two  policia  took  turns  beating  him  and  the  blind  man,  but 
mostly  Carlos  because  he  fought  back,  and  now  the  elder  was  dying  as 
they  dragged  him  away,  and  the  younger  wished  he  knew  the  pride  of 
such  a  death.  The  old  man  could  go  to  God  and  tell  Him,  though  they 
beat  me  until  my  flesh  opened,  I  turned  the  other  cheek. 

Rosa  found  Carlos  sprawled  there  in  the  mud.  She  hauled  him 
up  and  pulled  him  into  a  crowded  bar  where  she  ordered  him  tequila 
and  made  him  drink.  Then  she  unveiled  his  destiny.  She  told  him 
there  were  others  who  opposed  Don  Pedro  and  his  devils.  She  told 
him  he  was  put  on  this  earth,  in  this  wretched  filth,  in  this  lost  place,  to 
fight  back!  God  gave  you  the  blood  of  our  ancestors  who  were  heroes,  who 
were  born  free.  This  blood  is  full  of  passion  and  honor  and  anger  I  If  you  do 
not  act,  this  blood  will  boil  over  and  kill  you. 

Carlos  knew  he  had  no  choice,  his  future  was  written  in  those 
crystal-hard  eyes.  His  mother,  long  ago  raped  and  murdered  by  the 
fathers  of  the  men  who  attacked  him,  came  to  him  in  his  dreams  that 
night.  She  reminded  him  of  the  uncles  he'd  lost,  of  the  grandfather,  of 
the  dignity.  She  whispered  to  him  that  he  was  born  for  rebelion. 

Rosa  looks  at  him  and  hands  him  the  flag  he  is  to  carry  when 
they  strike.  In  the  midst  of  the  siege,  while  his  brothers  and 
compatriots  win  back  their  country,  he  will  sprint  through  the  streets 
so  that  this  flag  unfurls  above  him,  billowing  wildly  in  the  wind.  He 
-,  will  be  the  defenseless,  the  man  crying  "Revolucion!"  as  he  races 
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through  gunfire.  He  will  be  the  martyr. 

"God  is  with  us,"  Rosa  tells  him,  squeezing  the  coin  between 
their  palms.  Her  eyes  stare  at  him,  hard  and  opaque  like  the  glass 
beneath  their  boots  that  formed  when  the  lightning  struck  the  earth. 
And  before  Carlos  can  kiss  her  cheek  and  thank  her  for  her 
blessing,  the  oldest  woman  there,  an  abiiela,  who  is  standing  where  he 
staked  his  machete  in  the  earth,  takes  his  other  hand.  She  is  of  the  old 
race  and  her  blue  eyes  are  like  a  clear  sky  as  she  tells  him,  "No,  mi  hijo, 
God  is  /;/  us." 

Distracted,  Carlos  weaves  his  way  back  through  the  cane 
fields,  his  father's  fields.  Don  Tomas  does  not  know  that  the  rains 
watering  his  cane  fields  are  also  fertilizing  the  seedlings  of  revolution. 
He  plays  cards  and  smokes  cigars  while  his  son  plots  to  overthrow  a 
tyrant. 

Carlos  finds  Carolina  making  tortillas  in  her  kitchen. 

"Are  you  staying  to  eat?" 

"I  am  carrying  our  flag,  like  our  mother  would  have  done." 

Carolina  stops  kneading.  "No,  Carlos." 

"I  came  for  luck.  I  needed  to  see  you,  in  case  it  is  the  last  time." 

She  turns  around,  her  arms  shaking.  Her  lips  seem  to  hang  in 
the  air,  breathless.  "How  can  you  know  what  freedom  is,  Carlos? 
How  do  you  even  know  what  you  are  fighting  for?" 

"I  fight  for  you."  Hastening  to  her,  he  takes  her  braid  in  hand, 
and  plaits  it  with  his  fingers.  "God  protects  me  because  I  love  you." 
He  smoothes  the  folds  of  the  flag  and  holds  it  out  to  her.  "Lead  me 
again,"  he  says. 

Carolina's  chest  sinks.    The  lids  of  her  chocolate  eyes  droop. 
"Dios  mio,  Carlos."  She  leans  against  the  table,  holding  it  for  support, 
and  the  knuckles  of  her  already  white-dusted  hands,  turn  pale.  "I  took 
off  the  blindfold,  Carlos.  I  could  never  put  you  in  such  danger.  I  saw 
where  we  ran." 

Carlos  looks  into  her  wet  eyes  and  sees  the  tears  of  the  Virgin. 
He  sees  the  wounds  of  Christ  in  her  scars  and  hears  God's 
awesomeness  in  her  breath.  Her  spirit  glows.  He  can  see  through  her 
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wispy  body,  out  the  window  into  the  valley,  to  his  father's  cane  fields 
where  he  will  spend  a  life  breaking  his  back,  or  die  poisoned,  writhing 
in  misery  for  minutes  and  rotting  for  days.  He  once  told  his  father  he 
would  like  to  be  a  scientist.  His  father  laughed:  Chico  loco!  All  this,  as 
far  as  your  eyes  can  see,  will  be  yours  one  day,  Carlos.  These  will  be  your 
fields. 

"Lead  me  again."  He  stares  deep  into  the  soft  brown  of  her 
eyes.  He  imagines  she  has  their  mother's  eyes,  and  he  sees  in  those 
magnificent  eyes  that  his  mother  would  not  have  carried  the  flag;  she 
would  have  wrenched  his  machete  from  the  ground  and  thrust  it  into 
the  clear,  open  air.  She  would  have  led  the  battle,  screaming  viva  la 
revolucion!  as  she  ran  headfirst  into  the  smoke. 

Carolina  looks  down  at  the  flour  on  her  hands,  smoothing  her 
skirt,  leaving  white  clouds  on  the  dark  fabric.    When  she  looks  up, 
Carlos  sees  his  reflection  in  her  eyes,  his  bare  chest  and  resolute  face. 
"You  are  brave,"  she  says.  "Must  I  follow?" 

She  leads  Carlos  outside  where  they  sit  out  on  the  patio,  and 
she  tells  him  how  their  mother  was  an  artista,  how  she  painted  the 
beautiful  patterns  on  the  dishes  she  inherited,  plates  that  Javier  threw 
at  Carolina  on  their  wedding  night,  that  shattered  against  a  plain 
kitchen  wall.  She  explains  to  him  that  their  uncle  Diego  died  because 
he  killed  one  of  the  soldados  who  attacked  his  sister  in  the  street  that 
night,  and  that  if  their  father  had  not  come  into  town  to  claim  the 
bodies,  the  policia  would  have  buried  them  in  a  shared  grave  without 
tombstone  or  blessing. 

Don  Tomas  was  broken  then,  driving  his  wife  and  brother-in- 
law  home  in  the  back  of  his  truck,  to  be  buried  the  next  day  by  Padre 
Miguel  in  a  little  corner  of  the  church's  cemetery.  Don  Tomas  could 
not  brave  the  funeral,  and  asked  that  the  Padre  neglect  it  just  this  once, 
but  as  the  men  readied  for  the  burial,  strangers  began  to  arrive. 
Friends,  acquaintances,  and  some  who  had  simply  heard  of  the 
outrage  came  for  the  ceremony,  flocked  around  the  simple  caskets  like 
lost  birds.  Don  Tomas  did  not  know  who  these  people  were,  but  he 
was  suddenly  aware  that  his  wife  was  part  of  something  bigger  than 
himself,  and  his  heart  broke.  He  realized  as  they  were  lowering  her 
-,  into  the  ground,  next  to  her  brother,  that  he  did  not  know  this  woman 
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at  all. 

Carlos  listens  to  her  stories,  stories  about  their  mother  and 
father,  about  others  lost  in  the  fray  of  this  undeclared  war  on  dignity, 
and  grace,  and  life.  He  thinks  briefly  that  he  would  like  to  speak  to  his 
father,  to  see  in  his  eyes  the  man  he  has  never  met  and  ask  him  what  he 
really  wanted,  what  he  has  really  lost  in  this  Hell  on  earth.  But  he  is 
distracted  by  the  sound  of  a  knocking  engine  and  roar  of  a  holey 
muffler.  Javier  is  home. 

Carlos  follows  Carolina  into  the  kitchen.  "He  can  go  hungry, 
like  most  of  the  people  around  here,"  he  declares. 

Javier  slithers  through  the  front  door  and  stops  when  he  sees 
Carlos.  He  looks  from  brother  to  sister  and  back  to  brother  and  then 
asks  where  his  supper  is.  The  shouting  begins.  Carolina's  voice  rings 
out  above  her  husband's,  purer,  more  distinct,  and  Carlos,  surprised, 
moves  back.  Javier  calls  Carolina  a  whore,  a  worthless,  childless  bitch. 

Carolina  steps  closer.  "You  are  less  than  the  mud  my  brother 
scrapes  from  his  boot  heels!"  She  hisses.  Crack.  Javier  has  dealt  a 
blow,  has  broken  that  one  law  and  done  the  forbidden,  and  now 
Carlos'  hands  clench  and  unclench  in  painful  spasms.  He  can't  speak, 
the  fury  is  blurs  his  vision  and  dries  his  throat.  He  stares  at  Javier  who 
stares  back,  and  then  Carlos  takes  a  step  forward. 

"You  are  less  than  the  ash  of  my  father's  cigars,"  Carolina  says 
more  firmly.  Her  voice  is  steadier,  heavier,  darker.  She  steps  in  front  of 
her  brother  and  he  sees  light  reflect  as  she  swings  her  arm  at  Javier's 
face.  "You  are  less  than  the  shit  of  the  policia.  You  are  nothing,"  she 
says,  her  voice  suspiciously  low.  "And  if  you  ever  touch  me  again, 
make  no  mistake,  I  will  open  you  from  your  teeth  to  your  toes." 

Carolina  stands  a  bare  four  feet  from  her  husband,  her  cheek 
red  where  she  has  been  slapped,  one  hand  still  holding  it  in  pain.  In 
her  other  fist,  resting  seemingly  innocently  at  her  thigh,  she  clasps  a 
long  knife,  its  edge  glinting  red.  Carlos  looks  to  Javier;  a  thin  line  on 
his  cheek  leads  into  a  thick  line  of  blood  n.inning  down  to  his  jaw^ 
Javier  stares  at  Carolina  with  eyes  capable  of  murder,  but  he  takes  one 
step  back  and  then  another.  He  moves  back  until  he  is  several  feet 
away  and  then  finally  turns  around  and  leaves  the  room. 

Carlos  retreats  silently  to  the  patio  and  sinks  back  into  the 


rickety  chair.  His  hands  are  shaking.  He  does  not  turn  around  when 
Carolina  returns  and  takes  up  her  position  beside  him.  They  look  at 
each  other  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun,  and  Carolina 
reaches  a  hand  out  to  her  brother.  She  asks  him  if  he  is  hungry  but  he 
cannot  speak,  his  eyes  search  earnestly  for  some  freckle,  some  scar  in 
his  sister's  face  that  matches  his  mother's.  He  takes  her  hand  and  they 
settle  back  into  their  chairs. 

"Our  mother  died  because  she  believed  in  revolution.  Uncle 
Diego  died  because  he  believed  in  her,"  she  says  quietly.  She  stares  at 
the  blue  sky;  its  azure  brilliance  is  reflected  in  her  eyes.  Carlos  thinks 
of  their  father,  overseeing  men  tempt  death  in  the  cane  fields,  and  of 
their  mother,  her  wings  fluttering  about  them  now.  Carlos  watches  his 
sister,  and  their  mother  is  there,  in  the  tight  set  of  her  jaw,  in  the  breeze 
that  lifts  dark  hair  from  her  eyes  so  that  nothing  impairs  her  vision,  in 
the  knife  she  has  yet  to  release. 

The  sun  is  just  beginning  to  set  when  Carlos  reunites  with  his 
comrades  at  the  end  of  the  town's  main  road.  Carolina  has  sewn  the 
flag  to  its  staff  and  carried  it  here.  Now  she  gives  it  to  her  brother.  She 
takes  off  the  crucifix  he  gave  her  as  a  wedding  present  and  takes  her 
brother's  hand,  clenching  the  cross  between  their  sweating  palms.  The 
metal  is  sharp  and  warm  against  his  skin. 

Rosa  leads  the  group  in  prayer.  Guns  click  as  they  are  cocked. 

Carolina  leads  Carlos  to  the  front  of  the  crowd  and  together 
they  kneel.  With  their  hands  clasped  together,  they  pray  with  their  eyes 
open,  seeking  the  sky.  When  Rosa  whispers  to  go,  Carolina  pulls 
Carlos  to  his  feet,  and  they  run.  The  flag  whips  in  their  wake.  Policia 
cry  out  as  they  are  passed  before  they  are  overtaken  by  the 
revolutionaries. 

Carlos  cries  out:  "Faster!" 

And  Carolina  pulls  his  hand,  sprints  harder.  The  town 
explodes  around  them,  and  over  the  gunfire  and  the  screams,  their 
boots  thud  on  the  hard,  dusty  earth  like  wings  beating  the  air.  They 
pass  through  the  haunted  town,  their  eyes  wide  open,  Carolina's  skirt 
clapping  madly  in  the  wind  like  the  flag  above  them,  and  Carlos  hears 
-)his  sister's  breathless  cry,  viva  la  revolucionl 
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TVie  oai\iv\^  of  a  Soldier 

A  young  man  was  he 

when  a  letter  came  that  afternoon, 

His  head  looked  up  toward  the  heavens, 

hoping  it  hadn't  come  this  soon 

Senior  year  had  past  with  football  games, 

and  dances  alike 

Familiar  eyes  welcomed  him 

to  the  beat  of  his  young  life 

Kisses  came  from  a  lover,  mother, 

and  friends 

No  solace  to  be  found 

in  a  calling  so  profound 

With  much  more  to  give 

and  only  one  life  to  live  L 

His  dreams  became  frozen  as 

he  wondered  why  he  was  chosen 

Leaving  his  life  and  family  behind, 

to  fight  other  soldiers  in  the  front  line 

Nothing  could  be  said 

of  this  relentless  dread 

His  heart  pounding  while  each 

word  read;  to  help,  serve,  and  honor 

in  the  name  of  his  father 

But  what  did  it  mean  to 

shoot,  kill,  or  die? 

How  could  he 

live  life  in  such  a  lie? 

Turmoil  and  freedom 

both  opposing  cries 

Such  an  uncertain  future 

ahead  of  him  did  lie. 
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Beauty  is  a  rarity  in  my  urban  neighborhood,  with  its  cracked 
sidewalks  and  trash-ridden  streets  punctured  by  low-income  houses 
that  hold  more  than  they  should.  Atop  their  overgrown  front  lawns 
sit  rusting  car  bodies  waiting  for  death  or  a  rebirth.  Hidden  in 
backyard  cages  are  fighting  cocks  that  await  the  same  fate.  And  the 
once  pristine  stream  that  my  father  used  to  swim  in  as  a  teenager  is 
nothing  but  dirty  and  unsafe  now.  Add  to  all  this  the  clamor  of  things 
that  maybe  should  not  be  heard,  like  a  drunken  Filipino  man  trying  to 
sing  Karaoke  at  midnight,  a  heated  argument  between  a  young 
married  couple,  a  young  child  being  spanked,  and  gun  shots  followed 
by  screeching  cars  and  police  sirens  in  the  distance.  This  is  what  I  see 
and  hear  while  I  sit  on  my  bed  and  gaze  out  my  window  and  take 
note  of  the  world  as  it  grinds  its  way  past.  But  none  of  this  matters  at 
sunset  because  there  is  a  point  in  time  when  even  the  ugHest  place  can 
stop  you  in  your  tracks  and  strike  you  with  a  beauty  you  were  not 
aware  it  could  possibly  muster.  And  for  Kalihi  that  time  is  sunset. 

Every  ugly  sight  and  sound  is  forgotten  when  the  sun  begins 
to  set  and  Kalihi  slips  into  its  evening  gown  for  an  extraordinary  twirl 
around  the  dance  floor  of  potholed  asphalt.  I  watch  with  delight  as 
the  crystals  hanging  in  my  window  refract  beams  of  light  that  dance 
wildly  across  my  white  walls.  The  cacophonous  traffic  noise  that 
floats  into  my  room  tells  me  that  pretty  soon  cars  will  be  arriving  at 
their  destination.  As  if  to  welcome  their  return,  the  humid  heat  of  the 
day  slowly  begins  to  loosen  its  sweaty  grip,  surrendering  to  the  cool 
breeze  that  sweeps  down  from  the  Koolau  Mountains  and  brushes 
against  my  face.  The  wind  chimes  sway  and  tinkle,  like  a  bell  calling 
everyone  home  to  dinner  around  the  table  or  in  front  of  the  television. 
I  can  hear  water  running  in  the  sink,  pots  being  banged,  and  cabinets 
being  searched  for  this  and  that  in  our  kitchen  below  as  my  mom  tries 
to  get  dinner  ready.  Alongside  her  work  other  mothers  in  their  own 
respective  kitchens,  all  getting  ready  to  feed  their  families. 
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The  sky  is  dyed  a  silky  orange  as  the  sun  starts  to  dip  behind 
the  sea  of  jagged  rooftops  that  form  a  horizon,  filling  every  broken 
crack,  painting  every  paint-chipped  wall,  permeating  every  space,  and 
casting  pretty  orange  patterns  upon  everything  and  everyone  in  view. 
The  entire  neighborhood  is  heavy  with  a  glow  that  will  simply  vanish 
at  that  fatal  strike  of  the  clock.  I  wave  my  hand  thinking  I  can  actually 
stroke  the  sky  and  feel  the  colors  glide  through  my  fingers  like  real 
silk.  And  I  almost  can  because  even  the  very  air  seems  orange.  In  a 
fantasy  world  I  could  stick  my  tongue  out  and  taste  orange  sorbet  or 
better,  orange  dreamsicle — the  sky  mixing  with  fluffy  white  clouds. 

No  taste  of  anything  orange,  but  my  mouth  sahvates  at  the 
aroma  of  whatever  it  is  our  Korean  neighbors  are  cooking,  a  scent  that 
mixes  with  the  aroma  of  my  mom's  cooking,  telling  me  that  dinner  is 
almost  ready.  The  traffic  noise  begins  to  dissipate  and  I  hear  cars 
coming  up  driveways  that  lead  to  open  garages  with  tin  roofs  that  tap 
out  a  song  when  it  rains.  I  sympathize  with  the  protests  of  the  little 
children  being  dragged  away  from  their  playing  and  called  in  to  eat. 
A  comfortable  hush  falls  upon  my  neighborhood  as  families  gather 
together  to  talk  about  their  days  over  a  hot  meal.  Even  the  birds  have 
quieted  down.  It  is  as  if  we  are  all  sitting  down  to  dinner  together  as 
one  big,  happy  family.  This  is  the  best  part  of  all  of  our  days  and  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  what  one  can  usually  hear  in  this  place  where 
sound  does  not  have  far  to  travel.  For  the  first  time  today  I  feel  alive 
and  loved,  connected  to  every  other  sad  creature  living  in  Kalihi. 

The  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower  with  each  passing  minute, 
streaking  the  sky  with  hot  pinks  and  soft  purples.  I  close  my  eyes  and 
listen  and  soak  everything  in.  The  uncommon  calm  almost  lulls  me  to 
sleep.  I  have  always  loved  waking  up  from  a  late  afternoon  nap  to 
this  moment  in  the  day.  The  soft  light  and  quiet  calm  create  a  sort  of 
warm  blanket  which  I  curl  under.  Sitting  there  on  my  bed,  ten 
minutes  from  the  nearest  beach,  it  feels  as  if  I  am  in  the  ocean  floating 
on  my  back,  my  face  turned  towards  the  sky,  eyes  shut  against  the  sun 
but  open  to  the  warmth,  the  waves  embracing  me  like  a  lover  and 
gently  rocking  me  to  and  fro,  the  noise  of  the  world  drifting  in  and 
out  as  the  Pacific  water  laps  against  my  ear.  It  is  like  that  sort  of 


happiness,  that  complete  moment  of  contentment.  And  at  this 
enchanted  time  of  the  day  when  a  calm  hush  falls  upon  my 
neighborhood,  for  a  while  life  in  this  small  pocket  of  the  world  seems 
beautiful,  maybe  even  perfect. 

I  sit  here  with  my  elbows  propped  against  the  windowsill, 
watching  the  last  remnants  of  daylight  fade  away  to  a  dark  blue 
sheen,  until  I  hear  a  knock  on  my  door.  1  know  it  is  one  of  my 
siblings,  sent  by  my  mother  to  fetch  me  for  dinner.  Like  a  child  called 
away  from  my  fun,  I  sigh,  drink  in  one  last  look,  and  pull  myself 
away. 
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